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Editorial 





Colonel Hillendale and Homer Atkins 


When we first read The Ugly American, we thought we 
got the message. Now, as we think it over, we are not so sure. 

The authors, Messrs. Lederer and Burdick, seem to be 
saying these things: 


1. United States foreign service people should know the 
language and culture and get out among the people of the 
country. 


2. We should develop aid programs which the people need 
and can help carry out, rather than the spectacular demonstra- 
tions of our own technological prowess which we are all too 
inclined to provide. 


So far so good. Human Organization has been trying to 
make these points for years, but we congratulate the men who 
have been able to get the message to a mass audience. How- 
ever, beyond the simple—if fundamental—propositions, the 
picture seems to become rather confused. 

Consider the cases of the fictional Colonel Hillendale and 
Homer Atkins. According to the authors, both represent the 
best the United States has to offer in overseas service, but, to 
us, they seem so different as to raise a question as to what the 
authors are trying to tell us. Let us review the cases. 

Out of an old bicycle, pieces of scrap metal, and bamboo 
rods, Homer Atkins develops a model for a pump to bring 
water to the terraced fields of “Sarkhan.” Consulting with a 
village headman, he finds a young Sarkhanese mechanic to 
work with him on this project. The mechanic himself con- 
tributes an improvement which turns the pump into a prac- 
ticable and marketable item. The two men then set up a small 
shop to manufacture the pump and, later, send their employees 
out in ox carts to sell it. 

With this pump, by pedalling for a few minutes on his 
bicycle, the farmer can now bring to his fields the water which 
formerly required hours of heavy labor for several men. As 
the story ends, we see the beginnings of a transformation of 
agricultural methods in Sarkhan. 

Now let us turn to Colonel Hillendale. An astute student 
of the Orient, he has learned that palmistry and astrology are 
taken quite seriously in that part of the world. He has, there- 
fore, made himself a master of these arts. He has also managed 
to dig up a phenomenal amount of personal information about 
United States and Sarkhanese high public officials. Using this 
information to supplement what the palms tell him, he man- 
ages to make a great impression upon the prince, and the 
prince is eager to have him read palms for the king. 

The appointment is to be made by phone call from the 
embassy at a certain hour, but the ambassador’s deputy is out 
buying liquor for a visiting United States dignitary at this 
time and entrusts the call to his secretary. As a result of this 


| incredible protocol blunder, Colonel Hillendale loses his op- 


portunity to practice palmistry on the king. Several days later, 


he explains the significance of the blunder to the ambassador: 


You see, Sir, the Chinese Communist armies have been 
mobilizing near the northern border. I know that if I 
could once get to the King, I could tell him that the stars 
ordered him to send the royal Sarkhanese army up north 
for maneuvers. If this were done, the Communists would 
interpret the move as a clear indication that Sarkhan was 
definitely pro-American and anti-Communist. It would 
have been a defeat for the Commies and would have been 
a great propaganda victory for us throughout all Asia. 
And, Sir, I am positive that the King would have done 
what the stars ordered him to. 


As we see it, Homer Atkins, without any formal training 
in anthropology, is a good applied anthropologist. May there 
be more like him representing us abroad. About the Colonel, 
we are not so sure. He seems to be telling us: if you know the 
local language and culture, then you can trick people into 
doing what you want them to do. Is this the message? 

Knowledge of language and culture can be used in two 
ways. It can help us to understand a people and to work more 
effectively with them toward the goals which they accept and 
with the means they understand. Or it can help us to outwit 
and outmaneuver the people. 

A program aimed at outwitting and outmaneuvering our 
supposed friends may win temporary successes, but we are 
fearful of its long-run consequences. Sooner or later—and 
probably pretty soon—people find out that they are being 
fooled and they lose all confidence in those who are doing 
the fooling. We hope, therefore, that those who serve us 
overseas will take Homer Atkins, rather than Colonel Hillen- 
dale, as a model for the effective American. 


Colonel Hillendale and Homer Atkins 
A Comment 


Eugene Burdick* 


When one writes a didactic novel and is criticized, there is 
a common, safe, and precious reflex; retreat to the shadowy 
architecture of the novel and snipe away at the critic. The 
length and language of a novel usually provide plenty of places 
to hide and the critic is terribly exposed. One’s ammunition 
can be soft-nosed (“literary imagination need not meet brute 
empiricism”) or it can be shrapnel (“the critic has not pene- 
trated my subtle ambiguities . . . furthermore he is a fool’’). 
In this case, the reflex must be resisted for Mr. Whyte has 
honestly raised a serious point and one which Mr. Lederer and 
I considered at great length while writing The Ugly Ameri- 
can. I think his question is legitimate, but his argument wends 
to a conclusion which is a bit too simplistic and too easy. 

Mr. Whyte would like American foreign aid to be based on 


* Dr. Burdick is Professor in the Department of Political Science 


at the University of California, Berkeley, California. 
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the Homer Atkins model. So would we. But the Atkins model 
cannot apply in all situations. The world, alas, is not that 
simple. Mr. Whyte writes, and correctly, that knowledge of 
language and culture can help us work with a people 
“towards the goals which they accept and with the means they 
understand.” The assumption here is that, in every situation, 
a people has the ability to act rationally and right. This is 
not so. Asians are subjected today to a kind of social and 
psychological assault in all degrees of intensity, honesty, 
duplicity, and ingenuity. The ferocity of nationalism, the 
brutality of Moslem-Hindu riots, the startling rise of military 
men in political posts indicate that a people do not always 
solve their problems with justice and gentleness. 

The awful decision which Mr. Lederer and I had to face, 
and which Mr. Whyte does not, is this: Is it immoral to 
manipulate? Our answer was: No, in some circumstances 
manipulation (and I deliberately use a pejorative word to 
describe the act) can be done with heart and compassion and 
morality. 

The simple fact is that many Asians are asked today to 
work for ends which, at the present time, are often beyond 
their means. What can an American do when he sees a people 


“Freedom and Responsibility in Research” | 


Arthur Vidich and Joseph Bensman* 


We are pleased to be invited to join in the discussion of 
the issues which the Editor opened up in the editorial in 
Human Organization, Volume 17, Number 2, pp. 1-2. 

The editorial raises issues worthy of discussion both with 
reference to the specific problems connected with the publica- 
tion of our book, Small Town in Mass Society, and, more 
importantly, to the general problem of the role of the re- 
searcher vis-a-vis both the community he studies and the 
research organizations which study human groups, organiza- 
tions, and societies. 

We feel, however, that his phrasing of the issues was too 
narrow, in that it was limited to the social and public relations 
problems of social science investigation. It failed to consider 
any of the problems related to the purposes of inquiry and 
to the scientific problems which social inquiry presumes to 
state and solve. For example, his editorial gave attention 
exclusively to the social scientist’s responsibilities to the com- 
munity and the research organization, and to his personal 
problems, such as career aspirations, rewards, publications, 
and the gaining of publicity. While all of these things are 
important as far as the organization of the discipline is con- 


*Dr. Vidich is Assistant Professor of Anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut. 


Joseph Bensman is Manager of Consumer Research, William 
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commit what he thinks is a poor means towards an evil end? | inte 
We believe that our Col. Hillendale was authorized to us | org: 
palmistry to achieve an end because that was the only manner | the 
in which he could “reach” his Asian friends. We quite agree } rap) 
with Mr. Whyte that, if such knowledge is used only to trick | seve 
our friends, they will quickly and decisively reject us...and | hun 
with bitterness. But our Col. Hillendale had qualifications; | wer 
affection, heart, knowledge. part 

We are well aware that there is a terrible dilemma in the | was 
means-ends argument. It is classic and unresolved and today , info 
has a burning and diamond-hard reverence. But we must face | mec 
the hard fact that, either we believe that a people will in. if 
tuitively and always be correct (a myth which I presume! who 
anthropologists have, after a few hard knocks, given up) or occa 
our relations with them must sometimes take the form of } the 
“manipulation of the native culture.” begit 

We do not think we had the final word in The Ugly? 4 m 
American. But we tried to face the problem squarely. We | thoy 
would welcome the comments of readers of Human Organi- | thes 
zation as to how we might have handled it better. We are | or y 
grateful to Mr. Whyte for his incisive editorial and the proj 
opportunity to respond. end 
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cerned, they are irrelevant; progress in a science is somehow addit 
related to important substantive problems and issues, and the! 514 
activities which lead to progress in the solution of the problems } Univ 
posed. This he altogether failed to bring up in his discussion. | 4:4 

His implication that publication in general is related only | ise 
to career opportunism and that, specifically, this was our ho, 
motive, is an extraordinarily limited perspective. In our cast, | ture , 
we would feel that there are a large number of factors bearing proje 
on the writing of a book. All of these cannot be taken up in | expre 
a brief reply such as this and, especially, they cannot be treated _j4,.. 
within the range of possibilities suggested by the editorial. We } haa 
had thought that our Springdale material offered us an oppor hel’ 
tunity to define some problems central to basic anthropological | de, 
and sociological theory, in a way which would lead to som ,, ,., 
understanding of the development of contemporary society. | vile 
In doing our work, we believe that these problems wet } Wi 
worthy of inquiry and analysis, in and of themselves. We att | joint 
gratified that almost all reviewers of Small Town in Mas | nolitc 
Society have granted that we selected important problems and ge 
that we made some progress in stating and analysing them. 

In order to describe how the research developed, we would) —— 
like to present a short history of our work in relation to tht Pul 
Springdale project and the emergence of our book. om Z 

Vidich was employed by Cornell Studies in Social Growth? of S0¢ 
College of Home Economics, Cornell University, as a resident | Partici 
field director. His major duties in the field included admis-| ,")"* 
istration of field surveys and supervision of field workers wh)| Family 


Esty & Co., Inc. and Lecturer in Social Sciences at Brooklyn College. 
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interviewed the town’s residents and observed the community’s 
organizations. As an institutional obligation, he fronted for 
the project in the town and was responsible for maintaining 
rapport with all community members. As a result of this work, 
several thousand interviews were completed and three or four 
hundred protocols on meetings of community organizations 
were filed. In addition to these duties, Vidich acted as a 
participant observer in the community. In this capacity, he 
was allowed to do field work on his own initiative, using 
informal methods of research not subject to the formal 
mechanism of data collection. 

In the course of this field work, Vidich and Bensman, 
who had worked together before on other problems, had 
occasion to discuss various aspects of the social structure of 
the community. Out of these conversations, which in the 
beginning were sporadic and almost aimless, there emerged 
a number of problems which we felt worthy of further 
thought and fuller exploration. The results of our work on 
these problems, as with all of the work which Vidich did alone 
or with others, were presented, as a matter of course, to 
project colleagues and were offered for discussion. By the 
end of the third year, a series of self-contained, separate papers, 
which both commented on aspects of the Springdale com- 
munity and had some’ bearing on specific theoretical or 
methodological issues, were written and presented to the 
director, the project staff, and the head of the department. 
These papers consisted of an analysis of the participant- 
observer technique, a comparison of participant observation 
with survey data (in collaboration with Gilbert Shapiro), an 
analysis of the problem of the validity of data in social science, 
and an analysis of the relationships between the town and mass 
society.! All of this work had been submitted for publication 
while Vidich was still an employee of the project and, in 
addition, upon the invitation of Professor John Dean, the 
work on participant observation was presented to the Cornell 
University Social Science Seminar. There were other papers 
which we, Vidich and Bensman, had completed in draft form; 
one was an analysis of the class structure of the town and the 
other was a monograph-length analysis of the political struc- 
ture of the town. All of this material was presented to the 
project staff while Vidich was still an employee. The project 
expressed no particular interest in these writings, or in the 
ideas which they represented, because they did not fall within 
the scope of its research design and theoretical focus. A book 
had not been envisaged by us at this time, although it was 
understood by everyone concerned that the project was free 
to use the manuscripts and drafts and articles for the several 
volumes which the project had planned at that time. 

When Vidich completed his three-year appointment, the 
joint work with Bensman continued. The monograph on 
politics was entirely rewritten. The analysis of the role of 
the rural community in mass society was rewritten for 


___. 


1. Published as “The Validity of Field Data,’ Human Organiza- 
tion, XIII, No. 1 (Spring, 1954), 20-27; “Participant Observation 
and the Collection and Interpretation of Data,” American Journal 
of Sociology, LX, No. 4 (Jan. 1955), 354-360; “A Comparison of 
Participant Observation and Survey Data,” American Sociological 
Review, XX, No. 1 (Feb. 1955), 28-33; “Methodological Problems 
im the Observation of Husband-Wife Interaction,” Marriage and 
Family Living, XVIII, No. 3, 234-239. 


presentation at a professional meeting. Again, all of this 
material, as it was completed and as a matter of course, was 
forwarded to the project. During all this time, except for the 
articles on “Participant Observation” and “The Validity of 
Field Data,” no objection to the work was presented to the 
authors and the objections to the articles were of a substantive 
nature. ‘ 

Only when the authors thought that they had discovered a 
theme which could sustain a more extended and unified treat- 
ment, did the possibility of a book emerge. Their intention of 
doing a book was presented in conference to the project staff. ! 
There were no objections to this enterprise, and it was not | 
only understood, but also specified, that all work was to be 
forwarded in manuscript form, as it was completed, to the 
project, which of course we did. 

About a year and a half later, only after we had presented 
a manuscript, complete except for a few chapters, were any 
objections made. A project policy was then formulated: 


It is clear from your material that all of us must face 
a rather complex problem in terms of the identifiability 
of organizations and people within the Springdale com- 
munity—a problem which cannot be avoided even with 
the care we are taking to disguise individuals and groups 
through deliberate alteration and recombination of im- 
portant identifying characteristics. This problem is 
further accentuated by the fact that our research was 
sponsored by the New York State College of Home 
Economics. We have given the whole matter careful 
consideration and have agreed to the following pro- 
cedure. Before any manuscripts are shown to outside 
representatives, such as publishers or their agents, we 
shall ask one or two persons within the college and 
possibly in Springdale, to read the manuscripts from the 
point of view of public relations. Although the final 
responsibility for deciding what we publish will rest with 
the project staff, the reactions of such readers would 
receive serious consideration and we would probably 
re-write and omit in accordance with their recom- 
mendations. 


We did not accept this policy and said so. However, project 
members were given every opportunity to state their objec- 
tions. We took such objections as were made under advise- 
ment and felt free to accept or reject them, doing so in rela- 
tion to the necessity of treating the issues under consideration. 
We believed that it was impossible to discuss leadership 
without discussing leaders, politics without mentioning poli- 
ticians, education without treatment of educators, and religion 
without ministers. In this sense, we violated the project policy 
of anonymity. At no point, however, did we gratuitously call 
attention to identifiable individuals beyond the necessity of 
treating the material and, when this was done, pseudonyms 
were used. In all cases, the decision of what material to accept 
and reject was our own. 

The policy on the use of project material only emerged 
after the entire manuscript was completed : 


... your book should not utilize or make reference to 
any of the “official” data of the project such as survey 
results or observer and interviewer reports. 


Previously, the project had let us use selected project data 
which did not fall within the purview of the project’s central 
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focus. When the project’s permission to use their data was 
revoked, we went through the manuscript before typing a final 
draft and cut substantial portions of their data which we had 
used for illustrative purposes. These were observer’s protocols 
which were used to illustrate the organizational operations 
of the political boards and the school board. We felt we were 
successful in these excisions in almost all cases, but we know 
that there are six quotations on pages 125, 151, 157, 161-163, 
173-174, 182-186, and the two census-like tables on pages 
17 and 18, which technically were the property of the project. 
If there is any feeling that we have not given due credit for 
the use of this data, we wish to do so now. 

* * * 


The particular fates of Vidich, Bensman, the project, the 
department, Cornell University, Springdale, etc. are of much 
less significance than the problems which the editorial raises 
for the future of scientific investigation in western society. 
Not that the Springdale example presents a new problem; on 
the contrary, negative reactions by organizations, individuals, 
and interest groups have been characteristic for the Lynds’ 
study of Middletown, West’s study of Plainville, Warner’s 
study of Yankee City, Selznick’s study of the T.V.A., 
Hunter’s study of Community Power, and Whyte’s study of 
Street Corner Society. In the latter case, Doc still suffers 
from the recognition he received in the book. 

Historically, this problem has not appeared, or has appeared 
to a much lesser extent, in the anthropology of non-western 
society. This is because primitive populations have been less 
concerned, aware, and vocal in their response to the anthro- 
pological description of their societies. The life history, studies 
of native politics and organizations, etc., all invade the native’s 
“privacy,” subject his inner life to exposure, and strip him 
of the magic on which his existence rests. Because it was 
possible to do this with native society, sociologists and anthro- 
pologists have learned a great deal about social life which they 
could apply to western society. Now that so many primitives 
have become westernized and are aware of the implications 
of anthropological research, they, too, resent the invasion of 
privacy and descriptions of the inner structure of their society. 

There is an interesting parallel between the license taken 
by anthropologists and that taken by sociologists who have 
studied crime, minority groups, caste groups, factory workers, 
prostitutes, psychopathic personalities, hoboes, taxi-dancers, 
beggars, marginal workers, slum dwellers, and other voiceless, 
powerless, unrespected, and disreputable groups. Negative 
reaction to community and organizational research is only 
heard when results describe articulate, powerful, and re- 
spected individuals and organizations.2, We believe there 
would have been no objection to our study if it had been 
limited solely to the shack people. 

We think all of the community and organizational studies 
mentioned above made important contributions. The problem 
is: At what price should a contribution be made? 

One of the principal ideas of our book is that the public 


2. C. Wright Mills, “The Professional Ideology of the Social 
Pathologists,” American Journal of Sociology, XLIV, No. 2 (1939), 
415-435. 
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atmosphere of an organization or a community tends to bh} W 
optimistic, positive, and geared to the public relations imag | ea 
of the community or the organization. The public mentality 

veils the dynamics and functional determinants of the grow } {o. 
being studied. Any attempt in social analysis at presenting | to 
other than public relations rends the veil and must necessarily | to 
cause resentment. Moreover, any organization tends to | ib 
represent a balance of divergent interests held in some kind | wi 
of equilibrium by the power status of the parties involved} pri 
A simple description of these factors, no matter how stated, | he 





will offend some of the groups in question.4 the 

The only way to avoid such problems is not to deal with tio 
articulate groups who will publicly resist the attention which | he 
research gives to them, or to deal with the problems in such car 
a way that they are inoffensive. Research of this type becomes | 
banal, irrespective of its technical and methodological virtu. per 
osity.> We think this has always been the case and that the / js ; 
Springdale example presents nothing new. soc 

What has changed since Middletown and Street Corner | wil 
Society is the organization and financing of research. At the | resi 
present time, research is carried on by large-scale organiza- 
tions of a relatively permanent nature and it is financed by 
businesses, governments, foundations, research centers, and 
colleges which have vested interests apart from the research. I 
The successful researcher in this setting is expected to be 
aware of, and to anticipate, these interests, regardless of | 
whether a policy is ever explicitly made. 

The researcher, working for a commercial firm, or even for 
a governmental agency, must develop an ethic of responsibility. } I f, 
He defines the problem on which he will work in a wa! one. 
which will be useful to his sponsors. He deals only with gty¢ 
material which is salient to their defined needs and interests.) was 
He writes, edits, and censors his own material so that it will! oy: 
appear in a way which enhances the interests of his sonia | ing 
There is no implication here of outright dishonesty. The) my. 
researcher who did other than this would be violating his | ness 
contractual obligation to his employers if he exposed them; and 
to an unfavorable limelight or to public attention which might 
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sequ 
cause embarrassment. This is only to be expected. If the) knoy 
researcher confines himself to research problems which are of __ indiy 


immediate interest to these groups, and publishes only finding , in p; 
which are acceptable to his employers-sponsors-supporters, he this 
meets his obligation. ? It 
If, however, as in our work, fundamental issues which with 
are related to the basic problems of social science are raised, are t 
one cannot predict in advance the embarrassment which tt is th; 
search may cause, including the embarrassment to oneself. It} with 
the social scientist wants to raise these kinds of issues, ht’ of th 
has to risk the possibility of getting into these kinds of trouble.) the r 
_ the g 


‘ ‘ ° » ano 
3. William Foote Whyte, Street Corner Society, University of Chi my 
cago Press (enlarged ed.), Chicago, 1954. See especially, Chap. Vl It 


Section 6, “The Nature of Political Obligations.” : proje 
4. See the authors’ “Validity of Field Data,” of. cit. 


5. It is ironical that the very acceptance of research by all kind: ? 


of public agencies, businesses, managements, professions, unions, bi: ' 


: : «ot. Washi 
reaucracies, churches, and other established and respected instit ashi 
tions tends to vitiate the power of research to deal with social issu) *D, 
for their own sake. dustri; 
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We foresaw this, as the research progressed, and there is no 
easy solution to the problem. 

We think the social scientist can only answer the problem 
for himself, by asking himself what kind of research he wants 
to do. If he wants to do practical research which is important 
to some sponsoring body, he must accept the ethic of respon- 
sibility and give up the illusion of independent inquiry. If he 
wishes to do serious research on problems which are not 
practical (as practicality is now defined in modern society ) 
he must almost certainly conclude that. he must work outside 
the framework of large research organizations, large institu- 
tional grants, or research-servicing organizations. The choice 
he makes must then be a personal one and, in each case, he 
can preserve the ethical system he has selected. 

However, if social science is to have some kind of inde- 
pendent problems and identity and, if a disinterested effort 
is to be made to solve these problems, a certain number of 
social scientists, presumably residing at universities, must be 
willing to resist the claims for planned, popular, practical 
research.§ 


Robert Risley* 


I have just read the editorial in Human Organization on 
the Vidich incident and would like to congratulate the editor 
on the manner in which he has set forth the fundamental 
issues. 

As he knows, from our earlier discussions of this problem, 
I find myself in an interesting dual role in this case. On the 
one hand, I live in “Springdale,” the community in which the 
study was made, associate with the individuals about whom it 
was written, and, in fact, was one of those interviewed in the 
course of the study. On the other hand, in the course of direct- 
ing graduate students in their thesis work and in research of 
my own, including particularly some work in the small busi- 
ness area, I find it necessary to obtain community cooperation 
and understanding in order to obtain participation. As a con- 
sequence, my comments on the editorial relate, in part, to the 
knowledge which I have of the reaction and attitudes of 
individuals in “Springdale” to the study and its impact and, 
in part, to the problems which it seems to me are inherent in 
this type of research activity in the social sciences. 

It seems to me that, if we are to be able to conduct research 
within the world of reality in the social science area, there 
are two principles which we have to accept. The first of these 
is that it is essential that we arrive at a clear understanding 
with those with whom we are to work concerning the nature 
of the reports and the publications which are to grow out of 
the research and, in particular, concerning the degree to which 
the specific situations or individuals in it will be cloaked with 
anonymity. 

It may well be, on occasion, that, at an early stage of a 
project, there is temptation to provide greater assurances 


~-—_ 


6 Bernard Rosenberg, The Values of Veblen, Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, D.C., 1956, especially Chap. I for similar structures. 


*Dr. Risley is Acting Dean of the New York State School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


concerning anonymity than are justified in view of any use 
of data in published form. Sometimes this is done in order to 
“get in,” with the thought that, once in, matters can be 
resolved later. It seems to me that this is not appropriate and 
if, in a given situation, agreements cannot be arrived at which 
are satisfactory to the researcher and to those individuals 
within the situation which is to be studied, research oppor- 
tunities must be sought elsewhere. As a related point to this 
issue, it should, likewise, be clearly understood what review 
rights, if any, those being studied will have of the material 
prior to publication. 

The second principle is that, if an individual in charge of a 
project has arrived at some understanding on these points in a 
given situation, those working with him are bound by the 
understanding as much as he. Possibly the director should 
make clear to the individuals who are planning to become 
involved in the project, the circumstances under which it is 
being undertaken. It seems to me clear, however, that the 
basic understanding arrived at by the director and the group 
being studied must be binding on all involved. Anything less 
than this provides no real standard of ethics which will be 
acceptable and will result in developing an unwillingness to 
permit research into lives and affairs of individuals, organiza- 
tions, or communities. 

As a corollary of this point, it seems to me that individuals 
who are hired to work on a project are not free to use data 
obtained from the project for their own purposes. Essentially, 
my position would be that the material accumulated by indi- 
viduals assigned to the project belongs to the project. Conse- 
quently, no use should be made of data which a staff member 
of a project obtains, except in a situation in which the staff 
member has received authorization for its use from the indi- 
vidual heading the project. 

I realize that my line of reasoning obviously will cause 
problems for junior members on the projects and might well 
be viewed as interfering with the freedom of a researcher. As 
the editor so well points out, however, “this freedom like other 
freedoms is balanced by responsibility.” It seems to me, how- 
ever, without the acceptance of some such mode of operation 
as I have suggested, there is no guarantee of this responsibility 
being exercised. What I am suggesting here seems to me to be 
consistent with the kind of ethics involved in other professions. 
Unless some such standard of ethics is generally accepted and 
acknowledged by those in the social science research area, 
access to individuals and groups for study will be severely 
limited. 

Unfortunately, a violation of such ethics reflects, not only 
upon the individual concerned, but broadly upon the whole 
field of such research and upon individuals engaged in it. In 
the Vidich incident, I know that the feelings and distrust 
aroused will be generalized to a point where the feelings of 
the individuals and community involved are such that I suspect 
it would be many, many years before any type of social 
research undertaken by anyone could be conducted in this 
community. Further, the indictment in this particular incident 
has been, not only against Vidich as such, but against all the 
others involved in the study and, in at least the minds of 
some, against the academic profession and the university. 
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It seems clear that social scientists are as culpable as other 
human beings in their failure to carry out in practice the 
implications of their theoretical positions. For many years 
now, American social science has been insistent upon a sharp 
distinction between the spheres of science and value. In the 
area of public policy, it has claimed that the knowledge of 
the economist or sociologist is instrumental only, that it can 
in no way determine the ends or values which the community 
or its individuals should choose. The social scientist may 
clarify alternatives in action, he may point out the conse- 
quences of intended actions, but it is only as a citizen that he 
can decide which course to take. With a heavy hand, the 
textbooks in social science point out repeatedly that objec- 
tivity requires the elimination of bias, prejudice, and values 
of the investigator. And it is more apparent today, than it was 
generally forty years ago, that science has come to a grinding 
halt at the threshold of questions of the meaning and values 
of human life and conduct. 

But the intellectual heritage: within which science and 
values were perceived as exclusive has not been entirely ac- 
cepted by American social science. Perhaps the tragic im- 
plications of this view were muted by the characteristic 
optimism of the American. While it was accepted that scien- 
tific objectivity required the exclusion of judgments of value, 
scientific objectivity became transformed into a value and 
meaning in itself. Somehow scientific objectivity became an 
object of faith and a road to salvation. When Lundberg posed 
the question: “Can Science Save Us?,” his answer was “‘yes.” 
But such a question is quite beyond science. As Max Weber 
pointed out forty years ago, science in itself is useful but 
meaningless, in the sense that it can give no answer to the 
question, ““What shall we do and how shall we live?”. 

Activities conducted in the name of science can be morally 
reprehensible, but the pursuit of objectivity in no way tells us 
this. The dramatic illustration of this fact was found in the 
Nazi medical experiments. Less dramatic and, therefore, ap- 
parently less reprehensible, is the deliberate misinforming of 
subjects in the “experimental situation,” which some social 
scientists like to employ. One should include the field research 
situation, in which, the informant is made a victim of his 
trust in the researcher. Analogous situations appear in 
“theoretical” writings. I am reminded of an innocent state- 
ment of R. K. Merton, in his discussion of latent functions 
performed by the political boss: 


Examined for a moment apart from any “moral” 
considerations, the political apparatus of the boss. . . 
performs these functions (economic regulation, help to 
the destitute, etc.) with a minimum of inefficiency. 


Indeed, such a statement could remain morally neutral 
only for a moment. Vidich’s justification for the community 
study publication, which exposed the privacy of persons and 
utilized some data gathered by a cooperative effort—namely, 
that it was done in name of science—likewise only holds for 
a moment. Science can provide no statement of meaning or 


*Dr. Ries is Assistant Professor of Sociology at Colgate Uni- 
versity in Hamilton, New York. 
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Raymond E. Ries* 


value, in terms of which ends (in this instance publication), 
may be chosen. My reaction to Vidich’s situation is generalized 
to a rejection of the principle that pursuit of scientific objec. 
tivity is a value to which questions of moral responsibility are 
subordinate. 

In this world, there are few, if any, men who can live an 
ethic of absolute ends. However, men, and only men, are 
morally responsible for their actions. Neither the corporation, 
the state, nor any collectivity, including scientific institutions, 
can substitute for the integrity of the individual. As sociolo- 
gists are fond of reminding us, these are, after all, mere 
abstractions, and the tradition of western civilization has 
been decisive here. The social scientist has to face the fact 
that he is morally responsible for his scientific activities and 
that his science and its objectivity is not evidence of sainthood, ) 

This is nothing more than what Max Weber said forty 
years ago. To affirm that the vocation of a social scientist can 
be understood a “God’s calling” is a mere pretense. At the 
same time, ‘‘value free” social science is, in itself, meaningless, 
A meaningful social science is one in which we recognize the 
value implications of our own behavior. 


; 


Howard S. Becker* 


In a certain sense, the three questions the editor raises can 
be regarded as irrelevant to the issue of junior staff-project 
director relations. In this sense, at least: although the ques 
tions are important, what does matter is that there should be | 
a clear agreement on them between staff and director at the ) 
time of hiring. Troubles arise precisely when these questions 
are left up in the air and each party makes certain assumptions, 
which may not be true, about what their rights and obligations 
are. If Vidich and Bronfenbrenner had stated beforehand the 
positions they now take, Vidich might not have wanted the 
job and Bronfenbrenner might not have hired him. If they 
had stated their positions and worked out an acceptable com- 
promise, they would each now be bound by it. All issues of 
what data would be available to what people, who would have 
publication rights, etc., should, in my view, be made very 
explicit at the time of hiring. In addition to these “standard” 
issues, there should be an imaginative and frank exploration 
of ideas about such questions as the researcher’s obligations 
to those he studies, the balance to be observed between 
“scientific objectivity” and “avoiding damage to respondents,” 
etc. This exploration should culminate in an explicit agree- 
ment as to the line which all project personnel will take with 
regard to these issues. 

Now, of course, some of these questions require other kinds | 
of answers than simple agreement between project director 
and staff because an entire project might agree on standards 
and procedures we would argue to be wrong. For instance, | 
agree that the researcher has some obligation to those he 
studies. This obligation is contained in the commitments he 
made to these people at the time of the study. If he promised, , 


explicitly or implicitly, not to identify them, no appeal to 
) 


*Dr. Becker is Research Associate on the staff of Community 
Studies, Inc., a non-profit social science research organization locate 
in Kansas City, Missouri. 
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“objectivity” can release him from his obligation to honor 
that promise. He is required to observe it, first, by the obliga- 
tion he assumed with the promise and, second, by his obligation 
not to give social science a bad name (which obligation he 
assumes when he identifies himself to those he studies as a 
social scientist). If a man wishes to identify the objects of his 
study, all right; but he must not get his material by taking 
on obligations which he will not honor. He can state his 
intentions to the people he studies and can identify himself as 
a journalist, or a man who wants to write a book, and thus 
be free to publish whatever he pleases. 

All I have said so far, really, is that people ought to be 
explicit about the bargains they make—with their employees, 
employers, and research subjects—and then stick by them; 
and that they must recognize the obligations they implicitly 


assume toward these people and toward their own colleagues. 
It seems to me that the Society (possibly in collaboration with 
other scientific societies in sociology, anthropology, and related 
fields) could make a great contribution by initiating some 
formal discussion on the kinds of bargains which social scien- 
tists can honorably make with one another and with their 
objects of study. I do not have in mind anything like writing 
a “standard contract” for all project directors to make with 
their employees for, obviously, there is great variety possible, 
depending on the people involved. But at least we could spell 
out the points which ought to be covered in such agreements 
and try to make it standard practice for these things to be 
discussed openly. I believe that, in the hiring situation, the 
project director often does not think of these points and the 
junior staff person is afraid to bring them up. 
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Goal Ambiguity and Conflicting Standards: 






An Approach to the Study of Organization 


Andrew Gunder Frank* 


The approach to the study of organization which is ad- 
vanced in this paper is based on the explicit assumption of 
ambiguity among the goals, and conflict among the standards 
of conduct for members, of the social system studied.! As 
such, the present analysis differs from traditional approaches 
to the study of organization which, explicitly or implicitly, 
incorporate assumption of single or non-ambiguous system 
goals and non-conflicting member standards into their analysis. 
The plan of the paper is as follows: The process of decision- 
making and managerial conduct in Soviet industry is described 
first. Then, regarding Soviet industry as a separate social 
system, a formal analysis of aspects of that system’s or- 
ganization follows. Finally, that analysis is used to suggest 
hypotheses about organization which, it is hoped, will be 
fruitful in the study of other social systems. Not the examina- 
tion of Soviet industrial organization, but the development 
of what might be called “conflicting standards analysis” for 
the study of organization elsewhere is the primary purpose of 
this paper. 


The Soviet Industrial System 


The Soviet industrial system? may be said to consist of 
several hierarchical pyramids, all of which have the producing 
enterprises as their bases. Each enterprise is headed by a 
manager who, formally, has complete authority over the enter- 
prise. The manager, in turn, is a member of each of several 
sub-systems, some of which are hierarchically organized. The 
present focus of analysis will be on the implications for the 
organization of the system as a whole of managerial (and 


* Dr. Frank is Assistant Professor of Economics at Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Michigan. 


1. This article is a revision of a paper read at the 1958 meetings 
of the American Sociological Society. The author would like to 
thank Hans Gerth of the University of Wisconsin, Robert Merrill 
of the University of Chicago, Irving Kaplan and Robert Hamblin 
of Washington University, and Iwao Ishino of Michigan State Uni- 
versity for their kind and extensive help. Messrs. Merrill and Kap- 
lan, particularly, have contributed many of their own ideas and 
formulations to the several antecedent drafts. The author accepts 
responsibility for any shortcomings. 


2. This discussion is based on Andrew Gunder Frank, “The Or- 
ganization of Economic Activity in the Soviet Union,” Weltwirt- 
schaftliches Archiv., LXXVIII, No. 1 (1957), 105-156 and “Indus- 
trial Organization in the Soviet Union,” Business Topics, V (March 
1958). Also see: D. Granick, Management of the Industrial Firm in 
USSR, Columbia University Press, New York, 1954; and J. Berliner, 
Factory and Manager in the USSR, Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, 1957. 





incidentally superiors’) response to the standards of conduct 
set for him within the industrial system and its sub-systems. 
“Standards” will be used to refer to all pressures on the 
industrial enterprise and its manager, inappropriate response 
to which may ultimately be detrimental to his interests. 


Standards 


A major set of standards, or limits to the manager’s dis 
cretion, is provided by the market in which he operates and 
by the rules of operation, compliance with which he can be 
held accountable for. The Soviet industrial enterprise must 
purchase its materials, labor, and, often, working capital; 


and it must sell its product on the market. The enterprise’ } 


relations with its suppliers and customers are governed by con- 


tracts, entered into by the enterprise, which are enforceable ) 


at law. The implicit rules of the market and the explicit rules 
of his superiors charge the manager to produce at the point 
of minimum cost and maximum unplanned profits.? 

The administrative bureaucracy sets another major group 
of standards. Administrative superiors establish plans for the 
enterprise and send down countless directives to the manager 
to amplify, modify, or counteract plans and other prior 
directives. The directives typically concern type, quantity, 
quality, and assortment of production; amount of materials 
and labor to be used; wages to be paid; and production norms 
which workers are to achieve. It should be noted that the 
standards set, even by the formal set of directives of only one | 
hierarchical channel, are always difficult to achieve relative 
to possibilities open to the enterprise. Frequently, they ate » 
mutually incompatible as well. Therefore, although the direc- 
tives are not disregarded, they do not by any means receive 
full compliance; labor use and wage expenditures in Soviet 
industry, for instance, typically exceed planned levels by far. 

Another set of standards may be grouped under the rubrics ’ 
of priorities, campaigns, and socialist competition. The Com: 
munist Party is likely to take a particularly strong hand in 
setting and enforcing these standards. From time to time, more 
or less well-defined orders of priority are superimposed on 
already existing priorities, as well as on contractual and other 
arrangements to which existing standards have given ris.) 


> 
3. Analyses of the Soviet enterprises’ market operations may be 
found in D. Granick, of. cit.; Franklyn Holzman, Soviet Taxatiot, 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1955; as well as in Frank, 
op. cit. 
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Similarly, the Communist Party frequently organizes cam- 
paigns aimed at encouraging enterprises to meet certain new 
standards or to meet old ones better; and it offers special 
awards for successful participation. Socialist competition, 
generally sponsored by the Party or by unions, is organized 
rivalry between similarly situated production units to attain 
specified goals. 

Still other implicit, and often competing, standards arise 
through pressure from all sorts of parties interested in the 
conduct of the enterprise and its manager. Subordinates and 
unions make demands; the press criticizes and publicizes; the 
local community exerts various pressures; suppliers and cus- 
tomers establish informal expectations. Although these pres- 
sures do not, and need not, emanate directly from superiors, 
they may, nonetheless, be regarded as resulting in the estab- 
lishment of additional standards. These informal pressures 
constitute standards of which the manager must take cogni- 
zance, pressures to which he must adjust, in order to maintain 
such relations with his “working community” as will permit 
him to meet standards directly set and enforceable by his 
superiors. At the same time, the pressures may be regarded 
as standards with respect to the system as a whole, because, 
after all, the needs and desires of the manager’s “working 
community” are circumstances to which the system must 
adjust; they are, indeed, circumstances, adjustment to which 
cannot well be governed by centralized directives. 

The standards are rendered personally effective to the 
manager through the system of incentives. The manager’s 
economic, political, and social status is tied to his performance 
—in meeting the many standards—in various ways. Fifty per- 
cent and more of his pay is frequently made up of bonuses and 
pay in kind, such as improved housing. Managers are ap- 
pointed to the jobs by the ministries, frequently on the advice 
of the Communist Party. Upward mobility to better jobs and 
higher positions is tied to over-all performance in the mana- 
ger’s current position, as evaluated by his superiors in various 
hierarchies. At the same time, poor performance may bring 
punishment in the form of reprimands, fines, movement to a 
position lower on the ladder of success, removal from positions 
of responsibility, criminal prosecution and sentence, expulsion 
from the Communist Party, and general public disapproval. 
The ever present possibility of review, based on performance 
in accordance with any standard, keeps all standards continu- 
ously tied into the manager’s incentive system. 


Managerial Responses 


A recent study distinguishes three “principles of manage- 
ment” which summarize much of the response to the manifold 
pressures of conflicting standards: providing for a safety 
factor; simulation, or feigning the meeting of standards; and 
blat, or the use of personal influence to obtain favors.4 

Managers seek to “provide for a safety factor” in order to 
reduce the pressure on their resources which high and con- 
flicting standards entail. A typical method used is to seek 
lower production standards by understating the enterprise’s 


e—_——. 


4. Berliner, op. cit. 


productive capacity and overstating its need for funds and 
materials, when supplying superiors with the information on 
which the latter are dependent for their planning. Stockpiling 
of scarce materials for use, either in future production, or in 
trade for other needed materials, is widespread. These safety 
measures may be regarded as managerial attempts to prepare 
themselves for possible future eventualities, new standards, 
or reduced ability to meet existing standards. In a system of 
multiple standards, these eventualities are expected, although 
their precise nature cannot be foreseen. 

Precious opportunity to meet one standard may often be 
gained by merely simulating or feigning performance on other 
standards. Since many standards are announced in terms of 
formal requirements, it is sometimes possible to comply only 
with the letter but not with the spirit of a standard. Thus, 
a profit standard can sometimes be met by overproducing 
profitable goods but underproducing unprofitable ones; or an 
output standard can be met by reducing the quality of the 
product. 

Blat, a variety of informal relations, such as those now 
widely recognized in most social systems, has become indis- 
pensable for the organization of Soviet industry. Blat, or 
personal influence, oils the wheels of the informal procure- 
ment system. Its importance is attested to by the fact that 
many enterprises maintain a full-time or part-time specialist 
in blat, called a tolkach, or influence peddler, who represents 
one or more enterprises and who uses his influence with sup- 
pliers and potential suppliers. The tolkach’s function in a 
seller’s market may be likened to that of the salesman in a 
buyer’s market. Similar informal relations, called “family 
relations” by the Soviets, tie a manager of one enterprise to 
those of other enterprises; to officials in other hierarchies; 
frequently, to some of his subordinates and superiors; and to 
members of his “working community” in general. “Family 
relations” organize necessary activities which cannot be, or 
are not, provided for by the formal system of standards; and 
they permit managers some room to follow a “let sleeping 
dogs lie” policy by permitting “family members’ to present 
a common front against outside criticism. 


Evaluation and Enforcement 


Superiors in all hierarchies may evaluate performance and 
enforce standards. The administrative bureaucracy provides 
for internal checks and controls on the performance of its 
subordinates and it appoints managers to, and removes them 
from, their jobs. The Ministry of State Control maintains 
agents in the field who report to the Council of Ministers on 
performance in any and all of the lower levels of the 
bureaucracy. The State Bank can maintain checks on enter- 
prise performance since it handles enterprise accounts and 
extends them short term credit. The public prosecutor’s office 
investigates and, if it wishes, takes to court charges involving 
violations of law. The press investigates and publicizes mis- 
conduct on the part of managers, often at the initiative of his 
subordinates. The chief accountant of each enterprise is 
appointed directly by the manager’s superior (the glavk) and 
is charged with reporting financial irregularities to that 
superior. The influence of the Communist Party is well 
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known. Managers who are members of the Party, as well as 
of the bureaucracy, are directly subject to Party discipline. 
Also, Party channels of communication are kept open for 
criticism by the manager’s subordinates and others; Party 
rewards and punishments are frequently more important than 
those of the bureaucracy itself. In exercising their power to 
evaluate and enforce, superiors frequently bypass inter- 
mediate hierarchical levels and reach directly into the 
enterprise. 

Evaluation, and particularly enforcement, by superiors is, 
nonetheless, highly selective, both in terms of the standards 
enforced and the subordinates picked. It is noteworthy that 
all of the methods of adjustment discussed so far formally 
involve greater or lesser degrees of illegality. Yet, use of these 
methods is a common everyday affair and receives predom- 
inant official sanction and even applause. It is universally 
recognized that the manager must violate some standards, and 
even laws, in order to satisfy others. Formally illegal conduct, 
which serves important functions, is socially legitimized. 
Enforcement of standards is even more selective than review 
of performance. For instance, only a small part of complaints 
received are investigated by the public prosecutor and only 


an infinitesimal part of those are taken to court. The following | 
example, one of many possible ones, is illustrative of a \ 


managerial behavior and success: 


Over many years, the Magnitogorsk Firm had violated 
its financial plan and the state laws. It had accumulated 
huge debts to suppliers because its funds were tied up in 
illegal capital construction and in supplying consumers’ 
goods to its workers. It had given non-existent items as 
“security” for loans from the State Bank. Yet, although 
these conditions were exposed in a national magazine, 
the firm’s director was still retained at his post, and in 
less than two years was given the second highest post in 
all Heavy Industry. The reason was clear: on the whole, 
his management had been successful.* 


Commenting on a similar situation in which managers were 
disciplined, another writer remarks: 


The facts suggest that the managers of the two corpo- 
rations felt remarkably free to make their own decisions 
in matters of great concern involving thousands of rubles 
of expense. While they were disciplined for their action 
(in court) it may be presumed that they acted as they did 
because the general temper of the community at that time 
permitted such action.® 


Interpretation 


How shall we interpret the organization of the system 


just described ? That depends on the purposes at hand. Let me 


state, then, what my purposes are in choosing the approach 


outlined below. I wish first to emphasize that my purpose here 


is mot primarily to convey understanding of the organization 


5. Reported in D. Granick, of. cit., 151-152. 


6. J. N. Hazard, Law and Social Change in the USSR, The Cars- 


well Co., Ltd., Toronto, 1953, pp. 58-59. 


of Soviet industry or of its economy.’ Accordingly, the dis- 
cussion which follows is not meant to describe or explain the 
real world of Soviet industry. My purpose in discussing the 
Soviet material is, instead, primarily to suggest an approach 
to, and some hypotheses about, organization which can en- 
hance our understanding of organization in other social sys- 
tems, and an approach which differs from traditional ones, 
The sequel, therefore, will be not so much about the real 
world as about that approach to organization. Several ap- 
proaches to the study of organization already exist: the 
economist’s theory of the firm is one, and the Weberian and 
“managerial” approaches to bureaucracy are others. My pur- 
pose here is to suggest, and to begin to fashion, still another 
approach. It might be called “conflicting standards analysis,” 

The analytic difference between the approach employed 
here and the more traditional approaches to the study of 
organization is the following: The traditional approaches just 
referred to, explicitly or implicitly, all rest on the heuristic 
assumption that the system studied has only one goal, ora 
set of somehow commensurate ones, and that standards of 
conduct for members are not mutually conflicting. In dis- 
tinction, the present approach and the resultant hypotheses, 
are derived from the explicit assumption of conflicting 
standards for members. As will be seen, system goal ambiguity 
may as well be substituted for the single goal assumption. 
Note that, to employ the respective analyses, practitioners 
of neither the traditional nor the present approach need to 


claim that, in the real world, standards do or do not conflict, ) 


or that goals are or are not ambiguous. 

Let it be clear that, for present purposes, the existence or 
non-existence of ambiguity and conflict is a matter of assump- 
tion, not of fact. The utility of making the traditional assump- 
tion, or the present one, may then be judged by the fruitful- 
ness of the hypotheses and the insights which the approaches 
suggest. It is hoped that, if the elegance and power of the 
present approach does not measure up to those of traditional 
approaches, as presented in this paper, the reader will not 
immediately condemn it out of court. Relative to other ap- 
proaches to the study of organization, conflicting standards 
analysis is still in its infancy; and, at this time, I can hope 
only to suggest some insights into organization which differ 
from those which traditional approaches supply. 

A few words about the basic assumptions may be helpful. 


By “conflicting standards,” I mean standards of conduct for , 


system members which cannot technically be satisfied simul- 
taneously but which are all enforceable by sanctions. Stand- 
ards, one of which can be satisfied without failure to satisfy 
another, are not in conflict. Standards which are effectively 
unenforceable are not standards at all. Standards which are 
unambiguously commensurable, in such a way that some 
function of them can be maximized, are not strictly con- 
flicting either. But, as will be seen, conflicting standards, 
among which there is no priority at all, do not permit system 
organization. If standards are really in conflict, they cannot 
all be enforced at the same time; they must be enforced selec: ) 
tively. In short, for standards to be conflicting, in my sense, 


and to have the organization consequences which the sequel > 


7. That was my purpose in my earlier paper, “Organization of 
Economic Activity in the Soviet Union,” of. cit. 
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seeks to demonstrate, the priority and selectivity of enforce- 
ment among standards must be ambiguous. 

Conflicting standards for members may, in turn, be derived 
either from ambiguous goals for the system or from a single 
unambiguous system goal combined with incomplete knowl- 
edge or unfree communication channels in the system. Either 
procedure, or omission from consideration of system goals, 
can bring us to the starting point of the analysis and the 
derivation of the hypotheses to be presented. The more tradi- 
tional approach is implicitly to begin with a single system 
goal, or a set of somehow commensurable ones and, assuming 
perfect knowledge, to derive non-conflicting standards. This 
procedure then leads to the familiar analyses of organization. 
The crucial step in the approach employed here seems to be 
assuming conflicting standards for members, whether they 
be derived from ambiguous system goals or not. 


Formal Analysis 


A formal analysis of the organization of the Soviet in- 
dustrial system may be attempted as follows. Multiple, and 
at least in part conflicting, standards are set by superiors 
for subordinates. More than one hierarchical channel of 
communication is maintained. Conflict may arise among 
standards set within each hierarchy, as well as among those 
set by different hierarchies. Subordinates are free to decide 
which of the conflicting standards to meet, if any. However, 
subordinates are responsible to superiors for their performance 
with respect to all standards; and subordinates may be held 
accountable for failure to meet any standard. The relative 
importance of standards is neither well, nor completely, 
defined, nor is it entirely undefined. The priority among 
standards is ambiguous. Subordinates make their assessment 
of priority to guide their decision-making and task perform- 
ance. Each subordinate appeals to those standards which are 
most in accord with his incentives and the circumstances of 
the moment and to those which are most likely to be invoked 
by superiors in evaluating his performance. Superiors, in turn, 
make their assessment of priority to guide their necessarily 
selective evaluation of subordinates’ performance and enforce- 
ment of standards. The entire process is continuous: superiors 
modify the set of standards to comply with their changing 
objectives; subordinates adapt their decisions to changing 
standards and to changing circumstances; superiors enforce 
standards in accordance with changing priority. 

The existence of conflict among standards prevents sub- 
ordinates from following rules alone, forces them to handle 
and decide each issue individually, and thus turns all members 
of the system, subordinates as well as superiors, into policy- 
makers. From another point of view, it might be said that 
ends and means become indistinct.8 At the same time, ac- 
ceptance of conflicting standards seems to render a social 
system indistinct from, and sensitive to, the world around it. 
This openness and sensitivity of a system with conflicting 





8. This fusion of means and ends demands the kind of leadership 
—Policy-making—which Philip Selznick discusses in his Leadership 
in Administration, Row Peterson and Co., 1957. 


standards appears plausible if we contrast the same with a 
system organized along traditional bureaucratic lines. In 
the latter, standards must be mutually consistent. Any new 
standards will remain excluded from legitimacy unless, and 
until, they can be incorporated into the existing body of 
standards without violating their internal consistency. With 
the admission of conflict or inconsistency among standards, 
however, the range of new standards which can become 
effective, and even legitimized, is much larger. Even out- 
siders, it may be expected, should be able to set standards 
which will be effective on the system’s insiders. Most im- 
portant, conflicting standards and selective enforcement leave 
criteria of evaluation unclear and render predictability 
difficult. 

We may ask: How may a social system with such or- 
ganizational features avoid the Scylla of stagnation, on the 
one hand, and the Charybdis of dissolution, on the other 
hand? How does the system develop the necessary control to 
avoid the latter excess? To answer these questions, we may 
find help in the Weberian distinction between formal ra- 
tionality and substantive rationality.? The term “rationality” 
refers to ultimate task performance. Formal rationality 
refers to the rational calculation and predictability, based 
on adherence to specified procedure, which result in task 
performance. Substantive rationality refers to the achievement 
of task performance itself, regardless of the means employed. 
In the context of the foregoing discussion of the Soviet system, 
merely drawing this distinction should make it fairly clear 
that the Soviet industrial system, and other social systems 
with similar social organization, do not exhibit formally 
rational organization. I suggest that, in seeking an interpre- 
tation of their organization, we do not try to use the concept 
of formal rationality and that, instead, we inquire directly 
into the organization’s substantive rationality. An orientation 
toward substantive rationality should then permit us to see 
how—and the demonstration of this “how” is the heart of 
my argument—the very combination of conflicting standards 
with selective enforcement generates organizational flexibility 
and organizational control simultaneously. 





Flexibility 


“Conflicting standards and selective enforcement” organi- 
zation permits three kinds of organizational flexibility: 


1) Superiors can transmit changes in their objectives to 
subordinates without disrupting the operation of the system. 
As soon as superiors perceive alterations in circumstances 
and/or change their objectives, they may immediately transmit 
these changes to subordinates merely by adding new standards 
or changing the emphasis among existing ones. Contrariwise, 
if a system does not admit conflict among standards, but 
depends on strict adherence to procedure by subordinates 
(i.e., formal rationality), superiors must first work out all 
the implications of the change in objectives for all existing 
standards and then formulate another consistent set of 


9. See, for instance, T. Parsons (ed.), Max Weber: The Theory 


of Social and Economic Organization, Oxford University Press, New 
York, 1947, pp. 35, 50-51. 
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standards which embodies their new objectives. Similarly, 
superiors may give expression to their new objectives, or to 
the changed priority among them, by the selection which they 
exercise in evaluation of performance and enforcement of 
existing standards. If, as well, there are multiple hierarchies, 
whose channels of communication differ, the transmission of 
changes in objectives is not dependent on the possibly round- 
about administrative channels of the one hierarchy and can 
use the more direct ones of another. 


2) Conflicting standards can permit, indeed can force, 
agents who are closest to the problem field, usually subor- 
dinates, to adapt their decisions to the everchanging details 
of circumstances. The very conflict among standards, which 
prevents the subordinate from meeting all standards at once, 
gives him a high degree of discretion in applying received 
standards to the situation with which he is faced. Main- 
tenance of conflicting standards, in short, is a way of 
decentralizing decision-making. Selective enforcement, in turn, 
permits superiors to evaluate subordinates’ past adaptation; 
and, by sometimes permitting superiors to nip in the bud an 
“adaptation” which they regard as inappropriate, it facilitates 
adaptation from the presumably larger perspective of 
superiors, as well as from the narrower, but, in detail more 
informed, one of subordinates. 


3) Organization by conflicting standards and selective 
enforcement permits subordinates to take initiative, make 
innovations and improvement, and to criticize. The acceptance 
of conflict among standards obviates the need to have inno- 
vations communicated up to superiors, evaluated by them, 
and transmitted back down before they may be put into 
practice. Selective enforcement, which ultimately involves 
evaluation of “over-all performance,” strongly motivates 
subordinates to seek ways to achieve greater “over-all success.” 
Since failure to meet some standards always occurs, subor- 
dinates cannot merely appeal to other standards in an effort 
to excuse it; instead, they can be forced to rely on their 
ingenuity by cancelling it out with success in meeting super- 
iors’ objectives. These same factors also stimulate criticism, 
the suppression of which by immediate superiors can, as is 
discussed below, be prevented by providing alternative chan- 
nels of communication. 


Control 


Let us turn now to the ways in which the organization 
provides for control which, recalling the distinction between 
formal and substantive rationality, will be defined, not in 
terms of adherence to superior’s rules, but in terms of sensi- 
tivity and responsiveness to superiors’ objectives. 


1) Firstly, the organization acquaints subordinates well 
with superiors’ objectives. Since superiors are at liberty to 
set standards indefinitely and, since they need not keep them 
mutually consistent, superiors are likely to give subordinates 
much more information about their objectives and their “view 
of things in general” than they otherwise could. Moreover, 
subordinates are likely to get a wider and more flexible and, 
from the superiors’ point of view “correct,” perspective with 
reference to problems which might arise, than they could if 
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they were supplied with a single consistent set of objectives 
or rules of procedure. Selective enforcement, in turn, since 
it holds subordinates widely responsible, is likely to orient 
them strongly toward superiors’ objectives and to motivate 
them to examine all sorts of signs in an effort to keep abreast 
with what superiors “have in mind” or are likely to “take 
into their heads.” The presence of multiple hierarchies again 
augments means of communication. 


2) The incentive for subordinates to be guided by superiors’ 
objectives is provided mainly by selective evaluation and 
enforcement. Conflict among standards insures that subor- 
dinates have always failed to meet some standard and selective 
enforcement, actual and potential, keeps ever present the 
threat of being taken to task therefor. The result is that 
subordinates are likely to remain sensitive to superiors’ ob- 
jectives. Additionally, since formal conformity to standards 
is not an acceptable excuse against the charge of failure, 
subordinates are motivated to orient themselves to superiors’ 
“real” objectives. Multiple hierarchies, again, can provide 
alternative channels of communication and enforcement, 
helping to prevent intermediary subordinates from blocking 
upward movement of information from their subordinates to 
their superiors, about their own malperformance. Thus, inter- 
mediary subordinates can be more readily held responsible by 
their superiors. 


Summary 


A short review may be helpful. Conflicting standards and 
their selective enforcement seem to provide a key to the or- 
ganization. Multiplicity of standards promotes both control 
and flexibility. Establishment and maintenance of institutions 
and rules, issuance of plans and directives, announcement 
of priorities and campaigns, all reflecting the wishes of 
superiors, bring these wishes to the attention of subordinates 
and thus go a long way toward achieving the first of the two 
major requisites of control: subordinates’ acquaintance with 
superiors’ wishes. The second requisite, compliance by subor- 
dinates, is provided by other aspects of the organization. 
Flexibility is provided by the opportunity afforded to superiors 
to add and alter standards at will, issuing new directives, 
changing priorities, etc. Flexibility also results from the large 
effective range of managerial discretion entailed by conflicts 
among standards. Thus, “providing for a safety factor,” 
“simulation” of performance, and bat, all introduce a flexi- 
bility into the system which could not well be provided 
formally. 

Selectivity makes maintenance of conflict among standards 
operationally feasible. By condoning discretion, selectivity per- 
mits the flexibility which results from decentralized adaptation 
to circumstances. By posing an ever present threat, selectivity 
stimulates initiative such as that illustrated by dJat. Selective 
sanction or approval, such as that illustrated by the fate of 
the manager of Magnitogorsk, who was promoted, and that 
of the managers in the second quotation, who were repti- 
manded, aid subordinates in determining which standards are 
more important than others. Selective evaluation and enforce- 
ment maintains control by posing the continual threat of re- 
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view as was impressed on the two managers who “acted as 
they did because the general temper of the community at that 
time permitted such action.’’ Multiple hierarchies, such as the 
Press and the Party, and selectivity also enhance flexibility 
and control by permitting decentralized decisions. They pro- 
vide criticism and demands for review by people close to the 


manager, such as that exercised by his peers and subordinates, 


yet leave to superiors the evaluation of criticized performance. 


Hypotheses About Organization Suggested 
by the Analysis 


The foregoing analysis of organization with goal ambiguity 
and conflicting standards suggests some hypotheses pertaining 
primarily to: A) member behavior; B) system organization; 
and C) system (social) change. Goal ambiguity for the system 
(which may be an instance of changing or of stable system 
goals) produces conflicting standards for members, which, in 
turn, requires selective enforcement by the system. 


A) Member Behavior 


The responses to conflicting standards and selective enforce- 
ment discussed above then suggest that, the more the system 
relies on conflicting standards organization, the more will 
members : 


1. Fail to meet all standards and exhibit differences in 
selection of the standards they do meet. 


2. Change the selection over time of the standards they do 
meet. 


3. Simulate or feign meeting of standards. 

4, Provide themselves with safety-factors for contingencies. 

5. Have recourse to (and become) intermediary dealers in 
information, influence, and any other organizational resource 
which enhances a particular member’s ability to meet stand- 
ards by eliminating some of the conflict (for him) among 
standards. 

(Hypotheses 3, 4, and 5 are, of course, derived from 


Berliner’s above cited analysis, although he did not relate 
the responses particularly to conflicting standards. ) 


B) System Organization (Consequences for) 


The obstacle to formal rationality entailed by conflicting 
standards suggests that: 


6. The more conflicting standards, the more will the system 
be oriented toward substantive rationality. 

The analysis of flexibility, which showed that conflicting 
standards organization permits change of standards, permits 
and can force adaptation to changing external circumstances, 
and permits institutionalization of individual member initia- 
tive, suggests that conflicting standards organization will 
exhibit : 


7. Changing standards for members. 


members at the system-environment boundary. 


9. Widespread member initiative as a possibility (but not 
a necessity). 


(Where initiative is not expressed in a standard and 
failure to show initiative is not negatively sanctioned, we 
may expect the opposite instead: a “let sleeping dogs lie” 
policy. ) 


The analysis of control through the opportunity and in- 
centive to acquire information which are afforded by conflict- 
ing standards and the incentive to use that information which 
is supplied by selective enforcement suggests that a system 
with conflicting standards organization will exhibit: 


10. Widespread information about standards and system 
goals among members. 


11. Strong incentive to, and evidence of, member use of 
information and attempted compliance with standards. 


C) System Change (Implications for) 


Setting apart the possibility (not necessity) that goal 
ambiguity and conflicting standards may themselves be the 
result of changing goals, the analysis of this paper also sug- 
gests that goal ambiguity and conflicting standards have im- 
plications for system (or social) change. It should be said, 
however, that this part of the argument and the related 
hypotheses 12-14 are the least secure results of the analysis— 
in part because the suggested relation is only permissive and 
not necessary, and in part because the study of change, of 
course, is more complex and less developed than the study of 
organization. 

Before proceeding, it will be useful to distinguish, first, 
between organizational and systemic or structural change (or 
between change of variables and of parameters if we had a 
formal system) and, referring now to systemic change only, 
distinguishing further between externally and _ internally 
generated (exogenous and endogenous) change. 

The flexibility of a conflicting standards system, particu- 
larly changing standards and initiative (hypotheses 7 and 9, 
respectively) should: 


12. Permit substantial change or variability within the 
given systemic structure. 

The ability of non-members to set standards for system 
members (the openendedness of a conflicting standards system 
discussed above), the system adaptability at the boundary 
(hypothesis 8) and the large number of members through 
whom pressure for change from the outside can be transmitted 
into the system should: 

13. Render a conflicting standards system continuously 
receptive and responsive to external pressure for systemic 
change; and, ceteris paribus, to change by many small steps, 
rather than (pressure having built up on the outside and 
finally breaking through) by a few big steps or by evolution, 
rather than by revolution. 

The possibility of institutionalizing initiative (hypothe- 
sis 9): 

14. May result in internally (as well as the externally) 
generated system change.'© 


10. The author hopes, in future papers, to apply these hypotheses 
to material from other social systems and to explore and specify the 
structural conditions which must obtain for this approach to promise 
fruitful results. 
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Political Crisis and Cultural Revitalization: 





The Guatemalan Case 


Ruben E. Reina* 


Latin American countries are often characterized by the 
apparent instability of their governments. The mere mention 
of one of these countries may bring to mind revolutions, 
changes of presidents, dictatorships, revamping of constitu- 
tions, aristocratic or plantocratic domination, etc. As a result, 
to explain Latin American political dynamics in countries 
with democratic constitutions has not been a simple under- 
taking. It is well known that, in most cases, Latin American 
revolutions amount to no more than violence between groups, 
rather than being a basic change in the government’s orienta- 
tion, but, from time to time, revolutions are planned to bring 
about basic change in the functioning of the government. In 
this paper, we are concerned with this type of revolution and, 
primarily, its effect upon an Indian community. In the 
analysis, the emphasis will be placed upon the points of stress 
created among the Indians by the revolution, their reaction- 
patterns, and the end-result or accommodation. 

Guatemala lends itself well to such a study. Like other 
Latin American countries, it has not escaped the pattern of 
dictatorial government and constitutional change down 
through its history. A turning point in the nation’s political 
evolution was reached in 1944 with a revolution designed to 
bring about basic national change. As a result, the “iron 
dictator,” Jorge Ubico, lost his power.! 

Anthropologists, in a symposium edited by Adams,” have 
drawn attention to the revolution and its apparent effect upon 
Indian communities. My own contribution to the symposium, 


*Dr. Reina is Assistant Professor of Anthropology at the Uni- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 
The author wishes to offer grateful acknowledgement to An- 
thony F. C. Wallace and Robbins Burling, who gave him valuable 
criticisms and recommended the manuscript for publication. 


1. For a detailed analysis, the work of K. H. Silvert is highly rec- 
ommended: A Study on Government: Quatemala, Parts I and II, 
Middle American Research Institute, Tulane University, 1954. 


2. Richard N. Adams (ed.), Political Changes in Guatemalan In- 
dian Communities: A Symposium, Middle American Research In- 
stitute, Tulane University, 1957. 





after six weeks of field work in 1953, was a brief commentary 
on the effect of a national revolution upon the Pokomam 
Indians of Chinautla. A revisit, which extended for one year 
of field work in 1955-56, permitted further observation ;3 and, 
on the basis of a detailed account of political action, the 
sociocultural accommodations began to appear in the light of 
stress and the revitalization concept. 

The investigator became impressed by the course of action 
which led the Indians along a path of cultural revitalization. 
A decade of what appeared at first to be random trials at- 
tempting to solve disturbed social conditions (stress), created 
by the political shift, resulted, surprisingly, in a cultural 
reafirmation supported by the population at large. Of sig- 
nificance is the fact that the reactions manifested by the 
various political factions and “racial” groups—from 1944 to 
1956—fall into a definite sequence worthy of consideration, 
primarily in view of the findings of recent studies dealing with 
crisis and sudden stress.4 

I will not attempt to bring the situation of the Indian 
community totally to life as the Indians or other Guatemalans 
may see it, but will attempt, rather, to indicate what the 
analysis reveals when geared toward finding the community 
pattern-reactions to national political crisis. 


The Setting 


Chinautla is a municipio with a-total population of 4,954, 
and is located in the Department of Guatemala. The com- 
munity under study, Santa Cruz Chinautla, is the head of 
the municipio and is located nine miles from Guatemala City. 
It has a total population of 1,672, of which 92.8 percent are 
classified as Indians of Pokomam-speaking dialect, and the 


3. Ruben E. Reina, A Field Study in the Relationship of Community 
Culture and National Change (in press). 


4. Anthony F. C. Wallace, “Mazeway Disintegration: The Indi- 
vidual’s Perception of Socio-Cultural Disorganization,” Human Or- 
ganization, XVI, No. 2 (1957), 23-27. 
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remainder are Ladinos.> Historically, Chinautla suffered the 
impact of the Spanish conquest; but, as far as the investigator 
has been able to determine, the ancestors of the present-day 
Chinautlecos were not transplanted to another location when 
conquered. This fact seems to have been to the community’s 
advantage, inasmuch as it helped to preserve Mayan culture, 
language, and early Spanish-Mayan patterns. During the first 
visit, the investigator was impressed by the consequences of 
urban contact and by the adjustment made. But this view 
has been reconsidered in the light of later findings. Guatemala 
City serves primarily as a center for specific services, mainly 
marketing; to a minor degree for legal transactions, religious 
participation, and temporary employment; and only insig- 
nificantly for the use of secular recreational services. The 
community’s dependency on the city appears to be convenient 
but not totally necessary. The Indians could continue inde- 
pendently their economic, religious, and political operations, 
if it became necessary, as long as the Guatemalan highland 
area remains the major outlet for the Chinautla pottery, the 
basic industry of the community, operated by women. Men 
make some charcoal and produce maize (milpa). 

Since 1945, the civil organization has had as its ranking 
officer an elected alcalde, instead of the appointed intendente 
of Ubico’s time. The alcalde is assisted in his administrative 
work by a secretary, a treasurer, and a recorder, and by a 
council composed of a district attorney, sindico, and four 
councilmen, the regidores. Each of the regidores is aided by 
a group of eight assistants, mayores, and ten community ser- 
vants, aguaciles. The alcalde, sindico, regidores, and assistants 
are Indians, elected for a two-year period. The alcalde and 
councilmen are in charge of the administration of this town, 
as well as of several other communities of the municipio. This 
body of officers may dictate order for local control. The 
alcalde is directly under the governor of the Department of 
Guatemala. He has the function of a Justice of the Peace in 
charge of judging, settling disagreements and disputes which 
are not serious enough to pass to Courts of Instance, and the 
performance of marriages. 


Religious Organization 


For the community, the function of the political officers 
goes beyond civil or legal matters. While in office, the alcalde, 
regidores, assistants and their wives form a religious brother- 
hood, part of the formal religious organization of the 
cofradias. This “cofradia of the alcalde’”’ and four other full- 
time religious cofradias, with a total membership of forty- 
eight, are under the permanent leadership and supervision of 
the tatajpish and tutajpish—male and female Mayan 
“priests,” respectively. The officers for the religious cofradias 
are nominated annually by the outgoing group, in consultation 
with the tatajpish, while the alcalde’s group are now elected 
every two years. Everything in the community structure is 
organized into rigid hierarchical order in terms of status for 


__ 


5. Population data from 1950 Census, Guatemala. Ladinos are 
those with Spanish-Guatemalan orientation. The author also found 
a small group of early Spanish residents recognized as Mengalas, 
who have learned the Indian traditions and language but who are 
a? rejected by the Ladinos and are not totally accepted by 
ndians. 


officers and cofradias alike. Thus, a young person must begin 
with the lower status of the Fourth Cofradia and work his 
way up the structure, alternating, from time to time, with 
the political positions, before he can qualify for the highest 
status, namely, First Mayordomo of the First Cofradia, a 
status just below the tatajpish. 

The cofradias are well-established organizations in the 
community power structure and, during political elections, 
the members have been very influential in determining to 
whom votes ought to go, in order to assure for the com- 
munity religious and social continuity. They are actively 
engaged in 68 days of formal religious activities (fiestas) 
and 106 days of administrative work in the church. These 
fiestas are supported by the members of the cofradias and their 
families and often reach a total expenditure of $300 per year 
per cofradia. The fiesta titular, sponsored by the community 
at large, is a three-day ritual, well known in the area, by 
which Chinautla has come to be recognized as the town of 
“bombs and rockets.” During the year of the current study, 
fireworks valued at $210 were set off in honor of the patron 
saint. 

In sum, the cofradia system appears to be central to the 
community; life in general is permeated by the cofradia value- 
system considerc’' by the Indians to be “the law of the 
saints.” It is in this structure that the fusion of sixteenth 
century Catholicism and Mayan traditions can be found today. 

Through the years, the flux of national policies and other 
aspects of mass society have filtered into this Indian com- 
munity. In some instances, they have influenced the course 
of its history. But it can be stated that the Indians have 
covertly maintained the traditional Indian concept of govern- 
ment, supported mainly by the cofradia system, even when 
crippled by the action and dominant role of Ladino appointees 
in the community administration, as was the case during the 
dictator Ubico’s regime. The dictators, in an effort to assure 
personal protection, imposed upon the population innumerable 
restrictions. For instance, stipulated documentation was re- 
quired for travelling. One informant expressed his feelings 
of insecurity during the time of that regime by saying, “In 
Ubico’s time we were afraid to leave town or to do anything 
which might be considered wrong because we could be killed.” 
The experiences of almost sixty years of dictatorship and 
tyranny since 1821 has resulted in an accommodation in which 
personal opinions have not been made public. The motto 
adopted was to be obedient by “doing the best possible as 
Indians”; and, consequently, these Indians are now very 
reserved, suspicious, and thoughtful in public. Obedience to 
formal commands from higher officials actually meant no 
more than an accommodation, while, underlying their think- 
ing, there have been Indian cultural stability and persistence 
of traditions. 


National Revolution and Local Political 
Activities 


The revolution of 1944 was a significant break in the 
political history of Guatemala. The nation entered a new 
political era in which the democratic political procedures were 
set up as the basis of an advertised social revolution providing 
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equal opportunities, both economic and political, to all citizens. 
The adopted constitution permitted all qualified inhabitants 
to participate in national affairs by exercising their right to 
vote, a right bestowed equally upon men and women of both 
the Ladino and Indian populations. The nature of the demo- 
cratic assumptions of the constitution provided a distinctive 
mood for village action. It became clear to rural Ladinos of 
this community that, if free elections were permitted under 
the new political setting, “subjugation” to Indian leadership 
in the community and in the municipio was in sight. This 
represented a real threat for Ladinos, demanding a course of 
action designed to avoid their being subjugated by “inferior” 
Indians. Without a ready answer to their dilemma, and 
hoping that the goals would never be translated into reality, 
Ladinos remained, for some time, optimistic but immobile, as 
they waited for further national developments. 

The Indians, on the other hand, did not Lelieve, immedi- 
ately following the revolution, that the announced change 
would materialize. To allow Indians to be socially above 
the Ladinos could only be another “trick” played by the 
opposing “racial” group. Nevertheless, as the time of the first 
election (1945) approached, it became apparent that there 
would be opportunity for the selection of an Indian mayor. 
Yet predictions were not too optimistic. Recent experiences 
with the “iron dictator” were still too fresh in their memories 
to permit them to expect that an “unqualified” administrator 
would be tolerated. Therefore, prior to the first election, it 
was agreed by the Indian religious officers that a local Ladino 
—a good compadre and the possessor of a small finca (farm) 
—would be elected as a “test’”’ of the new system. This course 
of events released the Ladinos in the community from much 
of their first state of anxiety. It was soon discovered, however, 
that the newly elected Ladino mayor would have an all- 
Indian council whose intention it was to learn about and to 
supervise the local administration and justice. As a result, 
the Ladinos realized that they were not to be as fortunate 
as had been predicted and that their social position was still 
delicate. The mayor’s main assistance, it was seen, would 
come from the Indian majority who could soon withdraw 
their support. Ladinos, now confused by this development, 
feared the future. 

In general terms, the Indians’ mental state, following the 
national upheaval, shows no specific stress. Instead, they 
maintained the same obedient attitude held in the previous 
dictatorial epoch. During the end of President Arévalo’s 
administration, the prevailing theme that Indians were to be 
given full political rights, reinstating self-government action, 
was the core of the new national orientation. This course of 
action by the new president was finally interpreted by Indians 
as an act of salvation from the long years of Ladino sub- 
jugation. And, in response, the Indians’ consensus of opinion 
was that such a president should be supported and obeyed. 
In the meantime, the first elected mayor—a Ladino—com- 
pleted his two years of office. 

The second local election came at the end of 1947. 
Chinautleco Indians, coached by national leaders, became 
enthusiastic about placing in the municipalidad the first Indian 
mayor and an all-Indian council. From the local Ladino’s 
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point of view, this was a great injustice but, after fruitless 
political maneuvers, an Indian was elected to office. The rural 
Ladinos experienced a most perplexing shock, mainly because 
they felt betrayed by Ladinos from the capital who supervised 
the organization of the local political parties and their actiy- 
ities. Socially displaced by “inferiors” and unable to find a 
political mechanism to maneuver a reversal, Ladinos became 
tense and afraid for their own survival. 

The rise of the Indians to power brought a new and 
unsuspected series of crises within the Indian population, 
since the election of an Indian to the office of mayor meant 
more than just political control. The acting and former 
members of the cofradi. aw in this new setting a favorable 
climate for regaining their power in full and for re-establish- 
ing the old way of life which had been crippled by previous 
administrations. This attempt at culture “revitalization” 
was seen by members of the cofradia, the conservatives, as a 
happy return of the “law of the saints.” 

The conservative element, guided locally by the tatajpish, 
made the first move to control the revitalization. The tatajpish 
and mayordomos, exercising their achieved power, encour- 
aged the support of a literate political candidate who would 
be willing to revitalize the power of the cofradia, cooperate 
in their rituals, guide matters of tradition, and interlace again 
the politico-religious system into one unit of operation. Their 
candidate was elected. However, they overlooked the fact 
that the community was not as socially homogeneous as it once 
had been. 

The activities of a modified Catholicism, under the auspices 
of the Third Order of the San Franciscans, composed of 
approximately a hundred lay persons of both sexes and all 
ages, had introduced a modified religious orientation. This 
organization sensed the strength and full dominance of the 
conservative element. The revival of the cofradia rituals did 
not particularly suit those of the Saint Francis Order who 
could not bear the economic burden imposed by the innumer- 
able rituals. Encouraged by trained Catholic leaders from 
Guatemala City, attempts were made to stop the political 
action of the conservatives, on the grounds that it was eco- 
nomically undesirable and religiously antiquated. ‘To counter- 
act the action of the conservative group, the San Franciscans 
saw a possible solution in the political arena. They sought 
another political affiliation in the capital and sponsored z 
candidate of their own. Their stated aim was to do things as 
established by the government, remain Indian, and plan 
activities counteracting the nativistic outlook of the con- 
servatives. 

As freedom was made available to all by the new constitu- 
tion, the Protestants, having been established in Chinautla 
for over fifteen years, wanted to move forward. Having a 
group of nearly a hundred and twenty members, including 
children, they managed to place one of their leaders on the 
local council in 1949 and awaited an opportunity to demon- 
strate that they could be useful to the national government. 
Politically, they favored parties opposed to the local con- 
servative element. They, too, wished to remain Indian by 


6. Anthony F. C. Wallace, “Revitalization Movements,” American 
Anthropologist, LVIII, No. 2 (1956), 265. 
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keeping their Indian language, costume, and general style of 
life. Religiously, however, they adhered to evangélico practices 
followed by Protestant groups. 

The Ladinos, at this point, came out of their inactive state. 
They found an opening in which to begin operations by 
supporting the actions of the community’s radical groups. 
The ultimate goal of Ladinos was their control of the ad- 
ministration, with the support of the radical minority who 
were fully guaranteed by national political parties. 

The antagonism and degree of anxiety which arose, as each 
group attempted to gain political control, caused intense 
group opposition and discriminatory behavior. And, for the 
first time in the memory of the present population, several 
Indian and Ladino candidates were competing for the high 
position of mayor under the “flag” of several political parties. 
Under these conditions, the conservative element felt that all 
traditional forms had been violated and that the dignity, 
status, and wisdom of the community elders had been offended 
and the saints betrayed. 


Stress and Revitalization 


Five years after the national revolution, the Indian groups 
clashed and passed through a series of stress situations. The 
conservative elements experienced their first shock in 1952 
when the radical elements—the Saint Francis Order and, 
especially, the Protestants—were given ample facilities for 
influencing community policies through the Agrarian Reform 
program initiated by President Arbenz. This program in the 
hands of non-conservatives became an excellent device for the 
spreading of community fear. The conservatives, possessors 
of the best milpa land, appeared to be in a state of hysteria 
because they were afraid that their land would be arbitrarily 
expropriated, while the radical element felt elated in con- 
trolling the social reformation and was eager to missionize, 
using the principles outlined by President Arbenz. The Union 
Campesina chapter, supporters of the reform, threatened the 
local administration, still in the hands of the conservatives, 
unless matters were conducted as prescribed by their aims. 
The national conditions became very favorable for the action 
of the minority group in the village and this was viewed with 
excitement by Protestants, new Catholics, and Ladinos. The 
conservative element, however, took a firm stand against 
Arbenz, bringing upon themselves serious consequences when 
they were reported to the national government by the local 
agraristas. Politicians from the capital arranged it so that the 
Indian mayor and his officers were fined $200 each for their 
opposition to the Agrarian Reform program. The conservative 
Indians saw in this case a repetition of injustice, curtailing of 
freedom, and a return to suppression of local self-government. 
Fearing for their own safety, all conservative individuals 
carefully withdrew from public view, mainly to safeguard 
their possessions. 

The national setting was disturbed again in. 1954, when 
the government of Arbenz was overthrown by the forces of 
the late Castillo Armas. Arbenz’s supporters in the village, 
who were well-armed, experienced a serious emotional crisis. 
Abandoned by their national leaders, they were chased into 


the hills by conservatives, who saw an opportunity to come 
back to power, assisted by the national change. More than a 
hundred men were captured and placed in the local jail, 
while the main Protestant leaders were sent to Guatemala 
City for trial. This was the great tragedy for the radicals 
and the source of their moral dissolution. It also represented 
an economic tragedy. Approximately two hundred individuals 
had secured land on the coast. Each lost his investment and 
crops. A few months after the 1954 revolution, which resulted 
in an administratve change, the Chinautla men were released 
from jail but returned in great shame and with great apathy 
toward politics and governmental affairs. The apathy toward 
politics was manifested during the 1955 local election, when 
the affected Protestant leaders chose not to vote, while most 
of the “repentant” members of the Saint Francis Order found 
an opportunity to show publicly that they were ready to 
support the traditions of the village, along with the conserva- 
tives. The votes went to an Indian leader who, for the second 
time since 1947, received the support of the religious officers, 
and who worked steadily for the maintenance and revival of 
an Indian concept of government, in the framework of the 
Indian politico-religious system. 

At this time, the tatajpish and his counterpart the tutajpish 
displayed, in full, their sacred role as advisers, both in the 
cofradias and in the community at large. The fiestas in 1955 
were celebrated according to strict traditions, requiring the 
full participation of the political .officers through the re- 
established political cofradia, receiving instructions from the 
experienced religious officers and the tatajpish. It is significant 
to point out that religious leaders were now concerned with 
the proper procedure for their cofradia rituals, the proper 
action of an Indian mayor, the proper means of framing 
behavior of young people, the controlling of the power of 
public school teachers, etc. This group, most of all, was 
elated that the national conditions had become favorable 
again for Indian self-government and, therefore, the service 
and continuity of Indianism as a way of life. 


Crisis and Reaction-Patterns: A Comparison 


The Chinautla case has been presented from an overall 
viewpoint. Specific attention to the reaction-patterns within 
each socio-political group is now in order. It is important to 
point out briefly that each group, namely Ladinos, conservative 
Indians, and radical Indians, experienced during the period 
from 1947 to 1954, independently and alternatively, states of 
acute stress. The Ladinos sensed the first threat in 1944, 
with the announcement of the democratic constitution; the 
conservative Indians faced a basic crisis in 1952 while oppos- 
ing the agraristas; and the radical Indians experienced their 
major crisis in 1954 at the fall of Arbenz. The data clearly 
indicate that, after the stress period for each individual group, 
there came a period of reorganization. For the radical Indians 
and the Ladinos, the reorganization was of short duration, 
stifled by the 1954 crisis and followed by a new cycle which 
is currently in development. For the conservatives, however, 
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the crisis continued a normal sequence of reactions analogous 
to the after-effects of a physical disaster.’ 

The Chinautla case actually represents another type of 
stress which might parallel industrialization,® but, for our case, 
it is created by a change in the political philosophy of the 
nation. It is most obvious that Chinautlecos were affected 
differently than individuals in disaster situations, inasmuch as 
the stress first appears as a result of a conflict in ideals. Conse- 
quently, it follows that the psychological stages which the 
members of the community undergo do not appear to the 
observer as sharply differentiated. Each stage, through the 
years, fades gradually into succeeding ones. Moreover, the 
political change is frequently announced well in advance of 
the actual reform, thus lessening the shock and the intensity 
of the subsequent reactions. For instance, apprehension among 
the Indians of Chinautla was not experienced until several 
years after the revolution, when the newly established 
mechanism for local political control was understood and used 
by any community member who aspired to leadership. On the 
other hand, the Ladinos’ first anxiety after the revolution was 
justified in terms of what was learned through the press and 
from popular interpretation of the situation. However, the 
deep shock was experienced years later, when the Indians 
gained the full control of the local administration which the 
Ladinos had considered their “innate” right. In facing the 
Ladinos, the Indians from the three religious orientations 
had, at first, a sense of unity and common goal. But, after a 
few years of experimentation, social relations among the 
Indians changed and there was a revolt against the type of 
revitalization sponsored by the conservatives. A new series of 
stresses was initiated when the traditional rights exercised 
by the conservatives were usurped by a minority of Indians, 
who were determined to bring about community reform 
while supported by national groups in power. At the end of 
the main cycle, the conservatives were again placed in leader- 
ship by the 1954 national revolutionary movement which was 
designed to restore the original goals of the 1944 revolution. 
The conservatives, acting on behalf of the Castillo-Armas 
government, created in the community a most uncomfortable 


7. In the case of disasters, Wallace outlines the stages of be- 
havioral reactions, adopting the term “disaster syndrome”; “because 
they are reported so widely and because they seem to have a co- 
herence of process. The shock state can be called a regression to an 
extremely disorganized, pseudo-infantile level of adaptive behavior 
and the other two stages can be described as a restitution of more 
adult modalities of action, with a notable emphasis on the indi- 
vidual’s identification with the community and its way of life.” 
Finally, he states, “people give up old grudges, ignore barriers of 
social distance, and merge themselves in a kind of neighborhood 
revival or revitalization movement.” Wallace, op. cit., 1957, p. 23. 





8. Nicholas J. Demerath, “Some General Propositions: An Inter- 
pretative Summary,” Human Organization, XVI, No. 2 (1957), 28. 





social condition for those radical individuals who supported 
the Arbenz regime. 

The new situation precipitated a crisis for the radicals. The 
final success of the conservatives, who considered themselves 
“favored by the saints,” was the general argument used to 
prove, once more, to all Indians of the community that the 
outside, outsiders, and strangers cannot be trusted. The cul- 
tural revitalization was guided by the tatajpish and his fol- 
lowers, who modeled it after their experiences of fifty to 
sixty years ago. The sacredness of the entire complex was 
expressed by the frequent statement that their action was in 
line with “the law of the saints.” Obviously, the elements of 
nativism were favored by such individuals as the tatajpish and 
mayordomos, who hold a status of power in the community 
social organization. 

The phases, from 1944 to 1956, seem to parallel, in a broad 
sense, the early stages of disaster but, in the political situation, 
the intensity of the reactions has been attenuated by the ever 
present possibility of finding a mechanism to counteract the 
impending crisis. However, it can be safely postulated that, 
if the political stress were to reach a high degree of intensity, 
demanding drastic accommodations for which there were no 
alternatives, its reaction pattern would closely parallel all 
phases of physical disasters; and, furthermore, it could be 
expected that the final phase, revitalization, might appear in 
the form of a vigorous movement. The type and degree of 
revitalization would depend, furthermore, on the type of 
acculturation experienced in previous epochs, the nature of 
the social and political organization, and the extent of eco- 
nomic dependency. 


Conclusion 


What lesson can we draw from this case? It becomes ap- 
parent that one way by which national political changes affect 
local communities is by releasing incipient revitalization 
desires. Chinautla, as a case, had a comparatively weak move- 
ment but it was sufficient to bring about a state of crisis for 
the opposition which was followed by a period of apathy 
toward political matters. This attitude added support to the 
conservative leadership and their views toward cultural 
revitalization. 

But, for all practical purposes, the conservatives, currently 
in control, realize that they can no longer become a totally 
independent community. They are thus forced to plan, to 
compromise their own views, and to consider readjustments. 
This means, in the long view, potential cultural additions. 
In sum, if the Chinautla case is not atypical, political crisis 
may leave, in “folk,” “peasant,” or “under-developed” com- 
munities, a cultural residue in favor of change. 
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The Image of the Past and Economic Backwardness 


A. A. Pepelasis* 


Many underdeveloped countries have been increasingly 
demonstrating a strong sentiment of nationalism. This senti- 
ment has found expression in, among other ways, glorification 
of past traditions and idealization of qualities in the native 
culture. Such romanticism, if it produces a solidarity and 
purposeful singlemindedness, can prove expedient for mobil- 
izing social forces necessary to lead to economic change. How- 
ever, in the process of buttressing national pride and con- 
sciousness and in programming for economic development, 
traditional! values and some institutions of the predevelopment 
phase will be useful only if they are retained in general form. 
Thus, the Meiji revolution of Japan was successful in roman- 
ticizing some of the spirit of old Japan (Bushido) but, at the 
same time, it adopted the concrete substance of western insti- 
tutions, which prepared the transformation of the Japanese 
economy into a developing system. But, if national romanti- 
cism is such that it leads to sterile and slavish imitation of 
anachronistic forms, national energy will be diverted to 
nativistic frivolity and waste. Such romantic attachment does 
not lead to the establishment of the social milieu necessary to 
developing and expanding institutions which will create the 
conditions for the take-off phase of the economy. 

An example of strong attachment to the past is provided by 
modern Greece, where admiration of the past has been insti- 
tutionalized and has been a dominating force since the renais- 
sance of modern Hellenism early in the nineteenth century. 
These national narcissistic attitudes of Greeks have been rein- 
forced by Euro-American sentiment about Greece. 





_* Dr. Pepelasis is Assistant Professor of Economics at the Univer- 
sity of California, Davis, California. 


For critical comments and helpful suggestions, the author is in- 
debted to Professors H. Rosovsky of the Department of Economics 
and M. Baumhoff and D. Olmsted of the Department of Anthro- 
pology at the University of California and to G. Strauss of the De- 
partment of Industrial Relations at the University of Buffalo. 


This article examines how attachment to the past has 
affected the Greek economy by influencing education, the legal 
order, and the use of foreign capital. By implication, it is 
intended to draw attention to the inadequacy of the con- 
ventional explanation of the backwardness of the Greek 
economy. Low per-capita incomes in Greece have commonly 
been explained in terms of an unfavorable ratio of resources 
to population, adverse changes in world demand for Greek 
exports, and external pressures, such as frequent wars and 
exploitation by foreign capital. Significant as these influences 
may be, the conventional explanation is but partial, because 
it leaves out of account the actual ways in which available 
resources have been used and the crucial role of institutional 
conditions and cultural attitudes. 

The present paper follows a somewhat different method 
than that usually employed in articles in Human Organiza- 
tion. Because of traditional anthropological field methods, 
anthropological studies of culture and economic development 
are carried on at the micro-level of village or plant, where we 
deal with culture in terms of habits and ways of thinking 
found within the small community or organization. Here, 
however, I suggest that we are, from the outset, concerned, 
on the macro-cultural level, with a larger society and with 
one of its dominant values—romantic attachment to the past 
and its influence on the behavior of certain institutions. 

From the formation of the modern state of Greece, in the 
second decade of the nineteenth century, until rather recently, 
the view has been consciously cultivated that Greece is the 
natural heir to classical Greece and Byzantium. This convic- 
tion became more than empty words; it affected practically 
every aspect of life in Greek society. Attainment and behavior 
were measured against an ideal standard set by the Athenian 
and Byzantine traditions. The influence was manifested in 
every department of social and family life. In the school, in 
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the family, in the church, and in the minds of the people, lived 
the ghost of the past glory of Athens and Byzantium. 
Language, literature, philosophy, architecture, education, 
science, and, above all, politics, all showed a clear imprint 
of the effort to revive the past and to adopt the old patterns. 
From the founding of modern Greece, until the 1920’s, 
foreign policy, in particular, was guided by the “Grand Idea” 
—the restoration of the Byzantine Empire. Foreign visitors 
were often surprised to discover the extent of the hold which 
the legacy of the past had on the everyday life of otherwise 
enterprising and realistic Greeks. Benjamin Ide Wheeler 
wrote: 












No motive appeals more strongly to the modern Greek 
than the desire to be worthy of those he believes to be 
his ancestors. He is morally convinced that he is lineally 
descended from the men who made the Greece of old the 
mother land of art. . . and human liberty. With intellec- 
tual conviction on the subject he refuses to deal. For him 
to engage in argument about it would be a form of 
treason ; for an alien it would be little less than insult. ... 
All the traditions of a glorious past are moulded into 
the fabric of his little state. .... The raison d’étre of the 
new state is found . . . in fulfilling the virtues of the old. 
... It is not easy to overestimate the influence which their 
devotion to everything linking them to their greater past 
may exercise over them.! 


Similar impressions were expressed by many observers of 
Greek society.? 

In the writer’s judgment, based on personal observation of 
Greek society, this vivid sense of historical continuity—with 
its consequent emphasis on esoteric values and conditions 
irrelevant to modern reality, together with political insta- 
bility and a perennial administrative disorganization—has 
been an important deterrent to the development of the coun- 
try. Considerable energy and resources—especially for mili- 
tary adventures and classical education—were devoted to 
reviving the old world as a political and geographical unit, 
while systematic attention was diverted from everyday prac- 
tical problems and from chronic and pervasive poverty. The 
traditional policy of the “Grand Idea” of irredentism, the 
romantic dream of rebuilding the Byzantine empire, pushed 
Greece into costly, unnecessary, and embarrassing military 
enterprises in the 1860’s, 1880’s, 1890’s, and 1920’s. These 
wars drained the country’s meager resources and led it to 
numerous defaults, damaging its credit in the international 
money markets. Even considering certain economic advan- 
tages derived from territorial expansion, the “Grand Idea,” 
the demagogy around it, and resulting irresponsible military 
adventures impeded, rather than stimulated, economic 
progress. Territorial expansion, which brought Greek popu- 


1. “The Modern Greek as a Fighting Man,” North American Re- 
view, CLXIV (May, 1897), 609-616. 


2. See, for example: A. Toynbee, Greek Policy Since 1882, Oxford 
Pamphlets No. 39, London, 1914; “Greece,” Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, X; T. Lacey, Social Heredity as Illustrated in the Greek 
People, New York University, 1916; G. Abbott (ed.), Greece in 
Evolution, New York, 1910; Nicolas Svoronos, Histoire de la Gréce 
Moderne, Paris, 1953, chaps. 2-4. 
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lations within the Greek state and enlarged the size of the 
domestic market, was not determined by the outcome of 
military strength, except in the case of the Balkan Wars. In 
practice, changes in the borders of Greece were decided by 
the contemporary Great Powers of Europe in a chess strategy 
in which Greece was caught. Furthermore, it is not over- 
looked that, in many instances, such as that of Japan, military 
industries, and the technical skills acquired through the 
military organization, were important positive elements in 
the process of economic change. However, in Greece, until 
the interbellum, military requirements were met by imports, 
not by domestic output. Acquisition of skills and reduced 
illiteracy through service in the army were not sufficient to 
outweigh considerable waste caused by repeated and prolonged 
military service. 


Education 


The institution most directly affected by excessive pre- 
occupation with the past was education. Article 16 of the 
Constitution of 1911, as amended in 1952, prescribes that: 


... the aim of the instruction imparted in elementary 
and secondary schools must be to develop the national 
conscience of the youth in accordance with the ideological 
principles of the Hellenic-Christian (Byzantine) Civili- 
zation. 


The primary aim of education in modern Greece has con- 
sistently been a systematic implanting of the notion of his- 
torical continuity in Greece’s life, and of the duty of con- 
temporary generations to be worthy of the “ancient ancestors” 
and to expand the frontiers to redeem the enslaved brethren.’ 

The number of classical gymnasia and the allocation of 
school time, both on the elementary and secondary levels, 
between formal, esoteric, and classical humanistic education— 
emphasizing mainly ancient Greek, Greek history, and sub- 
jects relating to national values—and instruction in sciences, 
technology, and vocational preparation, can be taken as 
indications of the influence of the reverence for the past on 
education. Practically all of secondary education has been 
classical, neglecting technical knowledge, and taking no ac- 
count of real, everyday conditions in Greece. In 1938, there 
were 349 classical gymnasia, with curricula stressing classical 
Greek upbringing and esoteric values, contrasted with only 
fifteen practical lycea, eleven so-called “civic” (astica), and 


3. “As soon as the first schools were organized, Greek education 
tried to impregnate the minds of their pupils that . . . they the free 
young Greeks, were those whom their still enslaved brothers were 
awaiting for their deliverance and ought to become worthy of re- 
alizing the dream,” Education Yearbook, International Institute of 
Teachers, Columbia University, 1944, pp. 160-161. 


After the 1930’s Greece changed her policy of territorial expan- 
sion and earnestly aimed at cooperation in the Balkans. Consequently, 
Greek education has emphasized military nationalism less, although 
it still remains under the heavy influence of traditionalism in the 
form of classical studies. 
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thirty-one “commercial” schools. The curricula of the lycea 
emphasized Greek almost as much as the gymnasia, but gave 
more attention to mathematics. The commercial schools taught 
less science and mathematics and offered, instead, some 
bookkeeping, stenography, and secretarial training. Only the 
curricula of “civic” schools were designed with flexibility to 
serve the economic needs of the regions in which they oper- 
ated. Furthermore, out of a total of 78,000 students enrolled 
in public secondary schools, about 68,000 were gymnasium 
students, 3,100 were in lycea, and a mere 475 attended the 
practical curricula of the “civic” schools.4 On the other hand, 
about 85 percent of all secondary schoolteachers were assigned 
to gymnasia, while only 1.2 percent were sent to practical 
“civic” schools. The instructor’s preparation was also in- 
dicative of the strong bent toward classicism. Seventeen per- 
cent of all instructors had some vocational and technical 
training; however, only 0.1 percent had taken some work 
in agriculture,> the predominant source of income and employ- 
ment in the country. Yet, the majority of teachers were 
familiar with Homeric grammar, Hesiod’s works, and bucolic 
poetry. 

Recent figures indicate that secondary education is still 
“classical,” in spite of the increasing awareness of the bottle- 
neck in the supply of technicians and skilled personnel. 





Table I 
Secondary Education, Greece, 1953* 


Type of School No. of Schools Registered Students 
Gymnasia 398 181,851 
Commercial schools 40 10,678 
“Civic” schools 5 287 


*Computed from: Greece, Prime Minister’s Office, Section of Re- 
search, No. 947, Athens (Dec. 16, 1953), p. 3. 





The heavy emphasis on “classical paideia” could also be 
indicated by the allocation of time among various subjects. 
Thus, before World War II, the typical six-year gymnasium 
course included 117 periods per week in Greek, Latin, history, 
philosophy, and Greek Orthodox religion. This accounted for 





4. Greece, Annuaire Statistique de la Gréce, 1X, Athens (1939), 
Table XII. 


5. Greece, Statistique Général de la Gréce, Statistique de l’Enseign- 
ment, Partie B, Athens (1939), p. 9. 


more than fifty-five percent of the entire six-year schooltime. 
The practical lyceum gave less emphasis to Greek language 
and history than did the gymnasium. Nevertheless, the four- 
year lyceum course included a total of thirty-two hours in 
sciences and forty-five in languages, compared with fourteen 
and seventy, respectively, in the gymnasia. But mathematics 
and sciences have always been taught as “pure” subjects, with 
little attention to technological needs and vocational prepara- 
tion. Furthermore, the secondary school teaching staff has 
been predominately composed of classicists. In 1930, in each 
gymnasium, there were five philologists, two theologians, one 
mathematician, and one physical scientist.® 

The neo-Greek zeal to revive the past and relive its glory 
affected, not only formal education, but the whole field of 
intellectual activity, making the issue of language—‘pure” 
(i.e., archaic) versus “common” or “popular’—the main 
intellectual problem from the second half of the nineteenth 
century into the 1920’s. The marks of intellectual life in that 
period were national romanticism, scholasticism, and an in- 
telligentsia without technical knowledge ; a class which looked 
at the world humanistically and nationalistically. The follow- 
ing numbers of books acquired in 1937 by the three major 
public libraries at Athens may suggest the nature of intellec- 
tual output and interests. These libraries acquired 1,420 
literary books, 550 on military subjects, 620 on history and 
archaeology, 850 on theology, but only 100 on agriculture and 
160 on physical sciences.’ 

Technical education has been consistently neglected and 
considered of inferior status, unworthy of government guid- 
ance and support. In Greece, where contempt for manual 
work is still strong, and “classicism” is dominant, vocational 
education suffered longer than in most European countries, 
in which prejudices associated with practical training and 
vocational preparation were overcome some time ago. There 
are no reliable data as to the kind of technical schools in 
Greece. Technical education has been under various govern- 
ment departments. In examining education statistics, one 
may get a false impression of the importance and size of 
technical education, because a considerable number of schools 
classified under technical education have little to do with 
vocational training, or are not schools in the usual meaning 
of the word. The Sunday Agricultural Schools, for example, 
meet only on Sundays or holidays, for a few short hours. Or 
the commercial schools (2a below) do not prepare students 
for occupations requiring technical or managerial skills but 
for office and clerical work. 

Parenthetically, it might be worthwhile pointing out the 
contrast between countries such as Greece, with a tradition 
of high prestige, and other underdeveloped countries, without 
such heritage. In the former group, the tendency seems to 
be to orient education toward glorification of the past. In the 
latter, those who become highly educated tend to gravitate 
toward the standards of the countries with advanced tech- 
nology and scientific development. 


6. République Hellénique, Statistique de l’Enseignment, 1929-30, 
Athens (1934), p. 2. 


7. Annuaire Statistique, op. cit., p. 380. 
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Table II 
Technical Education, Greece, 1938* 


Institutions No. of Schools 
A. Technical vocational education 123 
1. Agricultural education 22 
2. Commercial and industrial 101 
a. Commercial (31) 
b. Merchant Marine (5) 
c. Handicraft schools (65) 
B. Civil Service 4 
C. Military 40 
D. Art 69 
E. Social Welfare 6 
F. Religion 7 
Total 249 


* Source: République Héllenique, Général Statistique de la Gréce, 
Statistique de l’Enseignment, Partie C, Athens (1939), 
p. 9. 





In this primarily agricultural country, there were twice as 
many military as agricultural schools and, of the twenty-two 
agricultural institutions offering instruction, some operated 
only on Sundays, one-third did not have their own plants, 
and nearly all had no instruments, tools, or elementary demon- 
stration facilities. All the agricultural schools together had 
but forty-five classes. In the same year, the number of students 
attending the technical vocational schools (A above) was 
13,630, or about 17 percent of the students in classical 
gymnasia. For every 100,000 people, there were only two 
vocational schools and eleven teachers. Students of agri- 
cultural schools made up less than 1.3 percent of the number 
of those attending gymnasia. In the estimates of the writer, 
in Peloponnesus, where the predominant activity is agricul- 
ture, only five in 1,000 young men who become farmers each 
year have any training in agriculture. In Crete, the ratio is 
about seven to 1,000.9 

In view of the perennial poverty of Greece and the wide 
gap between the few specialists-technicians and the mass of 
unskilled labor, it would appear difficult to justify the 
curricula of Greek schools. Traditionalist education—under 
the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Education and Religious 
Affairs—has favored imitation of sterile forms of a distant 


8. X. Zolotas, Arotiké Politiké [Agrarian Policy], Athens (1934), 
pp. 159-164. 


9. L. Albaugh, Crete, a Case Study of an Underdeveloped Area, 
Princeton, 1953, p. 187. 
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past and has stifled whatever aspirations a poor society could 
entertain. It has neglected to perform an important social 
function: that of inspiring people to protest against social 
institutions and to seek change. Even at present, in spite of 
ambitious and elaborate plans for development of the Greek 
economy, education is not regarded as a prerequisite to a 
self-sustaining process of economic change.! But the role of 
an education system in this direction is very important. Besides 
increasing the supply of skills for development and diffusing 
of science and technology, education may soften the severity 
of the various sanctions against social deviance. Some of this 
deviance may eventually lead to the establishment of institu- 
tions which would tend to promote economic activity and 
organization. 

If Greek education is to play a positive role in the current 
programs of economic modernization, and is to become an 
agent for human progress and not a museum piece, some of 
the following recommendations may be relevant: 


1) Introduce agricultural training in the elementary 


village school. 


2) Reduce the number of classical gymnasia and in- 
crease that of schools with flexible curricula to correspond to 
regional needs (such as the “civic” schools) ; the number of 
agricultural and technical schools should also be increased. 
An increase in technical schools without a reduction in classi- 
cal institutions will not provide a solution to the educational 
problem because young people will still seek a gymnasium 
diploma which, hopefully, may open the door for office work 
or for professional and “academic” careers. But Greece needs 
fewer clerks and academicians and more technicians. 


3) Reduce the gymnasium emphasis on classical Greek 
and, instead, introduce other liberal subjects and more science. 
It should perhaps be expected that a Greek high school student 
will be more familiar with ancient Greek classics and derive 
from them more pride and inspiration than do others. But 
his exposure to classicism should not be excessive and without 
regard to the realities outside the classroom. After all, modera- 
tion was an important classical ideal. 


4) Technical education should be under the direction of 
one governmental department, rather than under various 
divisions as it is now (e.g., Ministry of Agriculture, Ministry 
of Social Welfare, Ministry of National Economy, etc.). 
Since the Ministry of Labor deals with manpower problems, 
it is advisable that vocational and technical training, which 
affects the supply of skilled labor, be placed under its direction. 
This Ministry, with its facilities as an employment clearing 
house, could guide vocational training programs and make 
them an integral part of the labor market. 


10. A possible objection to the thesis that education has affected 
economic change adversely may be raised by suggesting that Greek 
education simply reflects economic reality in Greece. That is to say, 
given the backwardness of the economy and the limited employment 
opportunities, it was natural for Greek intellectuals to revert to 
philology and arts and literature and not to be interested in tech- 
nology. In other words, the argument would be that Greek educa- 
tion is not responsible for the poverty of Greece, but rather the 
other way around. Of course, we are aware of this chain of inter- 
actions. All that is suggested here is that Greek education perpetu- 
ated material backwardness and did not promote change in values 
and in areas where change was both possible and useful. 
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5) Education in the technical and agricultural schools 
must be implemented by extension services and experiment 
stations, or by training programs on-the-job. The small size 
of the industrial establishment makes such programs difficult. 
The size disadvantage, however, can be overcome by co- 
operation between industry and government services.!! 


6) Introduce comprehensive legislation to regulate ap- 
prenticeship relations (e.g., duration, methods, master-ap- 
prentice relationships, etc. ). 


7) Development of institutions to disseminate technical 
knowledge, and to give an impetus to technological training, 
will be welcomed by small and cottage industries. An insti- 
tution similar to the French “Promotion du Travail” would 
help to develop technical knowledge among laborers, skilled 
workers, and professionals and would raise the social status 
of “technicians.” 


Legal System 


Changing social and economic conditions frequently forced 
revisions in the Greek legal system.!? Yet its cumbrous struc- 
ture, lack of internal coordination, and multi-rooted origin 
rendered it ineffective as an instrument for systematic stimu- 
lation of economic activity or for long-run planning and 
execution of a development program. 

With the Revolution for Independence, in 1821, the legal 
system moved in two different directions, driven one way by 
the rationalism of the French Revolution, and the other way 
by the forces of national romanticism. Thus, public law was 
mostly French. The first Greek constitution, that of Epidau- 
rus, January 1, 1822, was a version of French concepts of 
natural rights, rationalism, and the trichotomy of state 
authority.!3 In contrast, the late Byzantine law of Hexabiblos 
was introduced as private law. This remained the basic source 
of law until 1946 when the new Civil Law Code was enacted. 
The Hexabiblos was a six-book collection compiled in 1345 
by Harmenopoulos, supreme judge at Salonica. It was largely 
a summary of the law of Emperor Leo the Wise (886-911), 
the Novellae, the Romaics of the Magister, the Epanagoge, 
the Ecloga, and extracts from other post-Justinian sources.!4 





11. International Labor Organization, Labor Problems in Greece, 
Geneva (1949), pp. 77-78. 


12, For a detailed analysis of the influence of the Greek legal sys- 
tem on the economy, see A. A. Pepelasis, “The Greek Legal System 
and Economic Development,” Journal of Economic History, No. 2 
(1959). 


13. A. Daskalakes, “Die Verfassungsentwicklung Griechenlands,” 
Jahrbuch des Offentlichen Rechts, XXIV (1938), 227. 


14. See G. Heimbach, “Griechisch-rémisches Recht,” Algemeine 
Enzyklopadie dem Wissenschaften und Kiinste, Leipzig, 1869; Paul 
Collinet, “Byzantine Legislation,” The Cambridge Medieval His- 
tory, IV, pp. 722-723. 


An enactment of the National Assembly of 1822 provided 
that, until a law code was completed, the laws of “our ever 
memorable Christian Byzantine Emperors” will be in force. 
Later, the Second and Third National Assemblies and the 
Declaration of 1828 of the first governor, John Capodistria, 
asseverated the authority of Byzantine civil law. In 1835, 
the Decree of February 23 reaffirmed that the Hexabiblos 
would be the source of all civil law. 

But, through a combination of circumstances, the sources 
of civil law were extended beyond the law of Hexabiblos to 
the law of Basilica, and, through this collection, to the Corpus 
Juris Civilis.!> Some of these circumstances were probably 
related to the fact that the German advisers to the first Greek 
monarch, Otto, were familiar with the Corpus Juris, which 
German jurisconsults had interpreted and elaborated into the 
Pandektenrecht. By the extension of the 1835 Decree to the 
Justinian sources, Greece was endowed with a system of law 
which had been formally abolished in the ninth century by 
the First Novella of Leo the Wise. He unequivocally abro- 
gated “from now on and to the end of all time” the Corpus 
Juris Civilis and replaced it with the sixty-book Basilica. 
After the twelfth century, in Byzantium, the Justinian 
Corpus was completely put aside, while the Basilica were 
being superseded by new legislation in the Imperial 
Novellae.'® 

Yet the law of the whole system of the Corpus and of the 
voluminous Basilica, in addition to the Hexabiblos and 
Novellae, was introduced as the ‘national law” of a country 
emerging from four centuries of Ottoman subjugation. It is 
worth mentioning here that the adoption of the law of “our 
Byzantine emperors” was not the only choice open to the 
young state of Greece. In the eighteenth century, Greek 
merchants and Greek communities in central Europe were 
using legal codes written in Greek by Greek jurists and ad- 
ministrators of the Rumanian principalities. These codes 
contained laws modified by custom and contemporary con- 
ditions. But these codes could hardly satisfy the desire to 


15. G. Petropoulos, Historia kai Eisegeseis Romaikou Dikaiou [His- 
tory of and Introduction to Roman Law], Athens, 1943, pp. 338-361. 


16. It is usually asserted (e.g., by J. Schumpeter, History of Eco- 
nomic Analysis, p. 70) that the Corpus Juris was again taught 
from the twelfth century on and, subsequently, recovered its au- 
thority (“Reception of Roman Law”). That is certainly not true 
for the Byzantine Empire. Provence, Lombardy, Ravenna, and 
Bologna were becoming important centers of Roman law studies 
and such tracts on Roman law as Excerpts by Peter (late elev- 
enth century), Ivo of Chartes’ Decretum and Panormita, Lo Codi 
(about 1149), and Coutume de Beauvaisis by Philippe de Remi 
(1283), were evidence of the awakening of Roman jurisprudence 
and the Justinian law; but in Byzantium the movement was in the 
other direction. The Justinian law eventually became a mere 
shadow and the exclusive legal sources were the Imperial Nouvellae, 
issued between the eleventh and fifteenth centuries. See J. A. B. 
Mortreuil, Histoire du droit Byzantin, Paris, 1846, Part II, p. 1; 
H. von Witken, Die Entwicklung des Rechts nach Justinian, Halle, 
1928, pp. 73, 136; Paul Vinogradoff, Roman Law in Medicval 
Europe, New York, 1909, pp. 33-34, 60-61, 68; A. Petropoulos, 
op. cit., pp. 245-249, 340-342; A. Albertoni, Per una esposizione del 
diritto bizantino, Rome, 1927; E. Meynial, “De l’application dur 
droit roumain dans la région de Montpellier aux XII¢ siécles,” Atti 
del Congresso Internazionale di Scienze Storiche, 1X, Rome, 1904. 
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link modern Greece directly to the Byzantine tradition. 
Parenthetically, it is interesting to note that Jeremy Bentham, 
with his disciple, Colonel Leicester Stanhope, who resided 
in Greece during the first period of the revolution, took an 
active part in the discussions of the kind of civil law to be 
introduced. Stanhope argued against Byzantine legal institu- 
tions and advocated utilitarian concepts of law, and Bentham 
recommended the adoption of a private law code, utilitarian 
and Greek in origin. Bentham himself set out to prepare such 
a code. 


My Dear Mr. Bentham, [wrote Stanhope from 
Athens in 1824] ...I have presented your most valuable 
manuscript to the representatives of the Greek people. 
They received it with expressions of deep-felt gratitude, 
and promised me that they would consult it as their 
wisest oracle, and act accordingly. Monsieur Negres, 
who is the ablest man in Greece and professes wise 
principles of government, is laboring at a Code of Laws. 
He says, that in order to make it palatable to the people 
he must make them believe that it is framed after the 
model of the Byzantine Code. I condemned this quackery 
and told him to read Dumont... .” 


The introduction of Byzantine law burdened Greece with 
a complex collection “of putrid laws which go back many 
centuries” to borrow a Supreme Court Judge’s metaphor,!® 
a labyrinthal aggregate of principles, rules, and provisions 
from several documents. From these, a legal system emerged 
with internal inconsistency and little relevance to the actual 
condition of an underdeveloped agricultural economy of the 
nineteenth century. The social base and the fairly well- 
organized institution of an exchange economy, on which 
Byzantine laws developed, were different from those of 
Greece with its limited market structure and essentially 
closed-family type of economic relations.!? This situation, of 
course, prevented the legal administration from functioning 
with efficiency and it contributed to an environment of uncer- 
tainty. The maze of legal sources and the difficulties in con- 
sulting the original Latin and Byzantine texts, or in reading 
the German interpretation of them, forced judges and law 
practitioners to solve questions as they arose, with little real 
understanding and without an overall view of the legal order. 
This was the case until about 1900, when some populariza- 


17. Leicester Stanhope, Greece in 1823 and 1824, London, 1824, pp. 
196-197. (Stephen Dumont had translated into French Bentham’s 
Principles of Morals and Legislation.) 


18. Ephemens Ellénén Nomikén [Journal of the Greek Jurists], II, 
Athens (1935), 881. 


19. E. Balogh, “Influence de l'économie social sur |’évolution du 
droit dans l’histoire comparative du droit et |’éthnologie juridique,” 
Introduction & VEtude du Droit Comparé, Recueil d’Etudes en 
’Honneur ‘’Eduard Lambert, Paris, 1938, p. 200; I. Pfaff, Uber 
den rechtlichen Schutz des wirtschaftlich Schwacheren in der 
romischen Kaisergesetzung, Weimar, 1897, pp. 13-16; E. Bruck, 
Rémisches Recht und Rechtprobleme der Gegenwart, Tiibingen, 1930, 
p. 37; Paul Oertmann, Die Volkswirtschaftlehre des Corpus Juris 
Civilis, Berlin, 1891; P. Bofante, Storia di diritto Romano, Florence, 
1900; K. Triantaphyllopoulos, To Hellenikon Idiotikon Dikaion 
Kata ton Endecatonennaton Aioéna [The Greek private law in the 
nineteenth century], Athens, 1924. 
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tion of Roman law began. Arnold Toynbee’s remarks could 
very well have been written for Greece: 


Life and law must be kept closely in touch, and as you 
can’t adjust life to law, you must adjust law to life. The 
only point in having law is to make life work. Otherwise 
there will be explosions. . . .2° 


Two examples will be cited to illustrate the uncertainty 
produced by the lack of coordination of the diverse sources of 
the legal system and the irrelevant nature of some of its prin- 
ciples. In the Corpus Juris, the interest rate ceiling was set 
at six percent. The Prochiron prohibited interest altogether, 
But Novella 83 later allowed interest up to 41/6 percent, 
The Hexabiblos included both the Prochiron prohibition and 
the six percent ceiling. When Byzantine law was adopted 
in modern Greece, it was not clear what legislation concern- 
ing interest rates should be applied. The other example refers 
to the Byzantine law principle “the upper belongs to the 
lower.” Accordingly, the owner of the upper floors of a 
building should be the same as the owner of the first floor 
and the ground. This principle was in force until 1929 and 
it prevented multiple ownership of apartment buildings which 
were in demand in both Athens and Salonica, where popu- 
lation pressures were rising after World War I, with 
urbanization and the refugee influx from Turkey. 

Furthermore, the built-in complexity of the legal order 
was intensified because of the rigid conceptualism and meta- 
physical acrobatics of German jurisprudence which were 
copied in Greece. Thus, in this agricultural country, where 
the problem of determining land rights had immediate prac- 
tical significance after the revolutionary wars, and, later, 
after the annexation of Thessaly, Epirus, and Macedonia, 
Greek courts and jurists had to slave with the concept of 
“possession.” ‘That was distinguished from “detention” and 
quasi-possession ; there were arguments as to whether it was 
a right or a fact and it was classified into possessio civilis, 
naturalis, vitiosa, fictitia; but no consideration was given to 
the conditions and needs of agriculture and _ landless 
peasants.?! 

However, the inappropriateness of the Greek legal system 
was more pointed because there were three regional law codes 
in force, besides the “national” law of the mainland. These 
were: the code of the Ionian islands, reflecting French legal 
philosophy; the Cretan code, based on German legal prin- 
ciples; and the code of the island of Samos—a mixture of 
French and Italian laws. This mosaic contributed to the 
climate of legal uncertainty and confusion, and it created 
legal conflicts which tended to limit the dependability of 
transactions. The contract of sale is an example. In the 
Samian and Ionian codes, ownership is a “moral” right and 
can be transferred by consent without delivery of the goods 
transacted. In the Cretan code, and the law of the mainland, 


20. “The Lessons of History,” in C. A. Manning (ed.), in Peace- 
ful Change, Macmillan, New York, 1937, p. 36. 


21. Ministry of Justice, Committee to Revise Civil Law, Emprag- 
maton, Athens, 1936, pp. 2, 20, 73, 102. 
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delivery and specific performance are conditions for the 
acquisition of ownership. These conflicts raised problems relat- 
ing to the passing of the risk from seller to buyer, the warranty 
for defects in the commodities sold, the question as to who 
is the buyer, in case the goods are sold to more than one 
person, the kind of lawsuit against a seller becoming bankrupt 
before delivery, etc.22 

Other examples could be drawn from civil law to illustrate 
the uncertainties a businessman would have to face because 
of the inconsistencies in law and the conflicts between the 
various legal orders within the national legal system. In the 
view of many eminent Greek jurists, the system was inade- 
quate to meet social needs and it impaired smooth functioning 
of the judicial order. And this was partly because of a 
deliberate effort to establish modern Greece as legitimate 
heir to the Byzantine empire. 

In 1946, Greece consolidated its law into a national code 
which minimized some inconsistencies and internal contra- 
dictions in the legal system. But, if law is to play a positive 
role in Greek economic development, parts of its content will 
also have to be changed and new legal institutions will have 
to appear. In particular, legal institutions (such as that of 
dowry, for example) which, in most cases, seemed to have 
led to “non-productive” use of accumulated family savings, 
must be replaced by institutions which would tend to promote 
acquisition of capital and its economic use. There is need to 
overhaul legislation in order to advance the development of 
corporate institutions and investment banks to suit the par- 
ticular conditions prevailing in Greece. Agricultural bank 
corporations would, perhaps, become efficient agencies for 
collecting rural savings which they, most effectively, could 
channel into productive agricultural projects. The existing 
agricultural cooperatives have created a relatively successful 
record of operations and can extend their function into 
agricultural savings and credit institutions. Generally, Greek 
law has paid superficial attention to the problems of agri- 
culture. It never initiated change in this area; typically, it 
lagged behind changing conditions in agriculture and im- 
portant issues, such as agricultural credit, were inadequately 
covered by legal provisions. 

Under popular pressures, Greece is now engaged in a 
considerable number of long-run programs of development. 
It is important that these succeed, in view of recent rapid 
population growth. But, like many other low-income econo- 
mies planning for economic advancement, Greece is empha- 
sizing grandiose industrialization programs. Much of this 
programming is inconsistent with conditions in the world 
economy and with the country’s resources base. In the writer’s 
opinion, developmental policy should be concerned primarily 
with agriculture, particularly in view of the increasing possi- 
bilities that Greece may eventually become a member of a 
European common market. In that case, there will be addi- 
tional pressures for developing a more efficient and competi- 
tive agriculture which would provide the additional exports 
necessary for imports of those goods which Greece could no 
longer produce domestically. Policies designed to raise agri- 
cultural productivity will be relatively successful if, among 





22. P. Zepos, Greek Law, Athens, 1949, pp. 99-104. 


other measures, the legal system is changed to provide the 
necessary base for improved agricultural organization and to 
facilitate capital formation in this sector of the economy. 


Foreign Capital 


Greece has often explained poverty away by blaming it on 
capital shortage. Undoubtedly, there is some validity in this 
argument. But, in the first place, although it is generally 
true that capital is a strategic factor in economic develop- 
ment, the importance of capital for economic progress has 
been somewhat exaggerated in the literature on economic 
growth. The illusion is created that mere increases in the 
capital stock will raise real income. This oversimplified view 
overlooks the fact that additional capital may not necessarily 
lead to a cycle of growth and that it is in the nature of capital 
to wear out unless constantly replaced and maintained. 
Availability of capital is important but perhaps more im- 
portant are the factors which determine its use and accumu- 
lation. “The problem often is one of organization quite as 
much as of capital creation,”23 while the crucial factors for 
economic progress may be different for different countries at 
various periods. In the second place, since the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century and up to the late 1920’s, relatively 
large sums of domestic and foreign capital were available to 
Greece. It is estimated that, from 1879-1930, more than 3.5 
billion gold francs?4 (about $700 millions)—excluding 
sizable amounts of emigrant remittances—flowed into Greece. 
By far the greatest proportion of this capital was dissipated 
in pursuing a policy of irredentism. The proceeds of the first 
three foreign public loans contracted in 1824-25 and 1833 
were squandered. In 1843, Greece defaulted on the foreign 
bonds for the second time and ceased to pay interest to the 
foreign creditors. This default isolated the country from the 
international capital markets until 1878, when a debt settle- 
ment was reached and a stiff international control was im- 
posed on the finances of the country. During this period, and 
especially after 1860, large-scale domestic borrowing began. 
In a small country of less than 1.5 million people, domestic 
public loans exceeded 100 million gold francs. In addition, 
merchant marine earnings abroad and remittances of emi- 
grants in Egypt and central Europe became important sources 
of foreign exchange. 

The proceeds of domestic public borrowing were exclu- 
sively applied to pursuing a policy of territorial expansion, 
to financing the Cretan revolution, and to the attempted 
invasion of Thessaly and Epirus. Fiscal mismanagement, con- 
ducted by politicians exploiting the patriotic feelings of the 
people, also absorbed part of these monetary resources. On 
the other hand, most of the capital-flow of Greek remittances, 
and other funds from Greeks abroad, was channeled into 


23. <A. Cairncross, “The Role of Capital and Entrepreneurship in 
Economic Development,” Social Science Bulletin, VI, UNESCO, 1954, 
p. 236; S. H. Frankel, “U.N. Primer for Development,” Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, August, 1952. 


24. Foreign lending to Greece was mostly denominated in French 
francs. 
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“unproductive” investments, such as neoclassic public build- 
ings, libraries, churches, and institutions which would main- 
tain the tradition of the past, rather than into expanding the 
productive base of the economy. 

Between 1879, when Greece resumed its foreign borrow- 
ing, and the new default of 1892, about 750 million gold 
francs—more than 350 per capita—were lent to the Greek 
government by foreign creditors.2° This amount was about 
three-fourths of the export trade proceeds for the same period. 
It is estimated that only seven to eight percent of this capital 
was used productively, namely, in railroads. The rest went 
to military expenditures and fiscal deficits associated with 
military needs. A state of constant military upheaval and of 
emotionally charged expectations for territorial expansion, 
in addition to political mismanagement, once more justified 
this capital waste. 

The following table indicates the considerable proportion 
of budgetary expenditures allocated to the army and navy 
and to servicing public debt, contracted for military purposes. 





Table III 


Budgetary Appropriations to War Ministries 
and Public Debt* 


(As a percentage of ordinary revenues) 








Year Percentage 
1882 64 
1884 88 
1886 147 
1888 62 
1890 74 
1892 73 








* Source: computed from Annuaire Statistique de la Gréce, Athens 
(1930) ; and Great Britain, Diplomatic and Consular Re- 
ports, op. cit., Tables AI, III, V, VII, and DI, III, V, VII. 


The influx of foreign capital to Greece increased during 
1898-1930, and it occurred under less onerous conditions of 
interest and service charges. By the end of 1922, about 1.5 
billion gold francs had been lent and invested in Greece. Of 
these, 1.2 billion were borrowed by the government, and the 
usual waste was once more repeated.2© Only a little over 
100 millions were invested productively by extending and 
completing certain railroad lines. The rest was used to pay 


25. D. Stephanides, Eisroé Xenén Kephalaién [Influx of foreign 
capital], Salonica, 1930, pp. 179-199. It is estimated that presently 
the outstanding foreign public debt is about $230 millions. 


26. A. Agelopoulos, To Demosien Chreos tés Ellados [The Public 
Debt of Greece], Athens, 1945, p. 21. 
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war indemnities and for military needs. In contrast, private 
foreign lending was channeled into productive uses such as 
public utilities (transportation, gas, and water), mining, bank- 
ing, insurance, tobacco, and the wine trade. Greece had be- 
come an attractive market for foreign private capital between 
1885 and 1912, because of a significant devaluation of its 
currency.2”7 A comparison between foreign private capital 
movements into Greece and foreign capital borrowed by the 
government affords a striking example of the relative effec- 
tiveness of private capital in expanding economic activity in 
a poor and underdeveloped country. The Greek state, at that 
time, could not efficiently assume for itself the role of entre- 
preneur or create conditions which would promote private 
initiative and enterprise. 

Following the ill-fated Asia Minor military adventures of 
1922, which wrecked the “Grand Idea” and put an end to 
the policies of expansion, the demand for foreign capital 
increased considerably. Public borrowing abroad—from Great 
Britain, the United States, Belgium, and Sweden—exceeded 
900 million francs, whereas foreign private investments 
amounted to 250 millions in a period of seven years, 1923- 
1930. However, for the first time in the history of Greek 
borrowing, foreign capital was largely put into productive 
uses, particularly land improvement, flood controls, road 
building, and other public works. But this change occurred 
too late in the history of foreign capital in Greece to have 
significant effects on the productivity of the economy. 

The hypothesis could be advanced that foreign capital 
movements into Greece for the century 1824-1923 exercised 
a negative, rather than a positive, effect on the domestic 
economy. Greece misused her foreign capital resources in 
pursuing the romantic aims of expansion and rebuilding the 
Byzantine Empire. Moreover, leaving apart the onerous 
terms under which certain foreign loans were contracted, the 
access to foreign capital encouraged inefficient fiscal policies 
and discouraged economy and planning. Interest payments 
on foreign debt have been a heavy drain on export earnings, 
usually depressing the Greek level of living by forcing the 
curtailment of essential imports. In the 1920’s, for example, 
the average annual interest charge on the foreign public debt, 
alone, was about $13.5 millions, equal to more than 20 per- 
cent of export proceeds. If we estimate the national income 
for the same period at around 30 million drachmas, the 
payment of interest on the foreign debt was about seven to 
eight percent of the national income. Finally, in essence, the 
availability of foreign capital in Greece has often meant 
increased imports of unproductive commodities (i.e., wat 
materials) and reduced imports of consumption and capital 
goods. 

This change in the composition of imports was further 


27. The par value of the drachma was 1 gold franc. But from 1885 
its depreciation began. The rate of exchange showed the following 
movements: 


1885 1.05 dr. to 1 g.f. 1893 1.6 dr. to 1 gf. 
1886 ees ye ees 1897 ie - = * 
1887 ao. itt 1903 6 SS 
1888 ee oe 1912 Lr: =< 
Source: Annuaire Statistique de la Gréce, 1930; Xenophon 


Zolotas, Griechenland auf dem Wege zur Indus- 
trialisierung, Leipzig, 1926, p. 142. 
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accentuated by a policy of protectionism.which began at the 
opening of the century and was intensified during the inter- 
bellum. Greek industry “flourished” under a rigid system of 
exchange controls, quotas, tariffs, and all the usual para- 
phernalia of protectionism. The contribution of increased 
industrial output to Greek export trade was negligible, how- 
ever. With 1928 as the base year, the quantity index for 
Greek industrial exports increased to 105 by 1938. On the 
other hand, the import quantity index fell to 70. The policy 
of protection diverted attention from improving those factors 
which might have encouraged economic development on a 
more rational basis. Thus, little was done to improve skilled 
labor, technical education, the taxation system, savings, and 
others. Most of the industries established during the period 
did not meet the requirements of actual or potential efficiency 
and viability. This called for waste of scarce resources and 
particularly of capital. Protection, the use of high-cost 
domestic raw materials, lack of incentives to change produc- 
tion methods, and some monopolistic elements in the market 
organization made Greek industrial development possible 
only at a very high cost. In the author’s estimates, because 
of tariffs and other protective measures, the price level of 
Greek industrial products in the 1930’s was about 45 percent 
higher than the level of foreign prices of equivalent products. 
Of course, the differential would be much higher if allowance 
could be made for differences in quality between the domestic 
and foreign commodities.28 


28. In evaluating the contribution of increased industrial activity, 
in the period 1920-1940, to the development of the Greek economy, 
consideration should be given, among other things, to the following: 


(a) Greek industry produced exclusively for home consump- 
tion. Expenditures on Greek industrial products were high in the 
average family budget. This undoubtedly produced some redistribu- 
tion of income (redistribution of welfare effect). 


(b) Use of the increased profits of industrialists. The mar- 
ginal efficiency of investments in industry was probably increased 
considerably because of trade restrictions. Tariffs tend to increase 
the marginal efficiency of investments in industries producing im- 
port substitutes (by changing the price ratio of expected net receipts 
to cost of investment). They diminish the marginal efficiency of 
capital invested in industries producing complementary (to pro- 
tected) goods or in industries whose inputs are the output of the 
protected sectors. Greek industry used domestic materials produced 
by agriculture which was also protected. To this extent, the mar- 


Conclusion 


The need for the economic advancement of Greece has been 
increasingly pressing, particularly since the 1920’s, because of 
the internal instability and the rising social tensions—symp- 
toms of the forces which undermined the relative solidarity 
of Greek society and weakened the balancing role of the 
middle class. After the failure of the Soviet-inspired Com- 
munist revolt in 1948, social tensions have been dormant, 
giving an impression of a certain stability. But they may rise 
to the surface again with increased force, threatening the 
basis of a democratic form of government. The results of the 
general elections of May, 1958 may certainly be interpreted 
that way. The gains of the extreme left coalition parties were 
not at the expense of the right but of the moderate and 
progressive liberals. But the problem of the economic develop- 
ment of Greece is only one aspect of the general development 
of the country and the modernization of its institutions. The 
country passed through many vicissitudes and, today, although 
western in outlook, it bears the imprint of traits and values 
developed during its long subjugation. It retains institutions 
which have been inimical to more satisfactory economic 
progress. Reconsideration of some of the national values and 
institutions will be necessary if Greece is to succeed in raising 
its level of living. Particularly, the tendency to remain at- 
tached to national traditionalism will have to be modified. 
Greece’s prosperity and stability depend largely on a growing 
and secure world economy. But this is not easily compatible 
with national romanticism sustained by past glories. Modern 
Greece can find comfort and take pride in the many fine 
qualities of its people today, rather than in the achievements 
of remote centuries. Reconsideration of this and other values 
will certainly make the road to economic development easier. 





ginal efficiency of capital in industry fell. Against this fall, however, 
a considerable rise occurred, due to the fact that the market of Greek 
industry was exclusively domestic and largely import substituting. 
(See Tibor Scitovszky, “A Reconsideration of the Theory of 
Tariff,’ H. Ellis (ed.), Readings in the Theory of International 
Trade, Philadelphia, 1949, Chap. 16. Yet these profits were not 
“plowed back” to improve efficiency and expand the industrial base 
but were used for hoarding, or for luxurious real estate investments. 
(See, X. Zolotas, Directives of our Economic Polizy, ..cuer’ 193%, 


p. 58.) 
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Relational Analysis: The Study of Social 


Organizations with Survey Methods 


James S. Coleman* 


Survey research methods have often led to the neglect of 
social structure and of the relations among individuals. On 
the other hand, survey methods are highly efficient in bring- 
ing in a large volume of data—amenable to statistical treat- 
ment—at a relatively low cost in time and effort. Can the 
student of social structure enjoy the advantages of the survey 
without neglecting the relationships which make up that 
structure? In other words, can he use a method which 
ordinarily treats each individual as an isolated unit in order 
to study social structure? 

The purpose of this paper is to describe some importa 
developments in survey research which are giving us a ne 
way of studying social organization. 

It is useful to trace briefly the history of survey research, 
to indicate how it has grown from “polling” to the point 
where it c,7 20w study problems involving complex human 
organization. A look at this history indicates two definite 
stages. The first was a polling stage which was concerned 
with the distribution of responses on any one item: What 
proportion favored Roosevelt in 1936? What proportion was 
in favor of labor unions? This type of concern continues 
even today among pollsters, and to the lay public it is still 
the function of surveys to “find out what people think” or 
to see just how many feel thus and so. 

Among sociologists, however, this purely descriptive use 
of survey research was soon supplanted by an analytical one. 
First there began to be a concern with how different sub- 
groups in the population felt or behaved. From this, the 
analysts moved on to further cross-tabulations. Finally, some 
survey analysts began, through cross-tabulations and correla- 
tions, to study complicated questions of why people behaved 


* Dr. Coleman is Assistant Professor of Sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


as they did. By relating one opinion item to another, attitude 


t configurations and clusters of attitudes emerged; by relating 


background information to these attitudes, some insight was 
gained into the determinants of attitudes. It was in this 
analytical stage, then, beyond the simple description of a 
population, that survey research began to be of real use to 
social science. 

But throughout all this one fact remained, a very disturb- 
ing one to the student of social organization. The individual 


analysis, how numerous the correlations, the studies focused 
on individuals as separate and independent units. The very 
techniques mirrored this well: samples were random, never 
including (except by accident) two persons who were friends; 
interviews were with one individual, as’ an atomistic entity, 
and responses were coded onto separate IBM cards, one for 
each person. As a result, the kinds of substantive problems 
on which such research focused tended to be problems of 
“aggregate psychology,” that is, Quithin-individual problems, 
and never problems concerned with relations between people. 

Now, very recently, this focus on the individual has shown 
signs of changing, with a shift to groups as the units of 
analysis, or to networks of relations among individuals. The 
shift is quite a difficult one to make, both conceptually and 
technically, and the specific methods used to date are only 
halting steps toward a full-fledged methodology. Nevertheless, 
some of these methods are outlined below, to indicate just 
how, taken together, they can even now provide us with an 
extremely fruitful research tool. This tool has sometimes 
been used for the study of formal organization but more 
often for the study of the informal organization which 
springs up within a formal structure. In both cases, it shows 
promise of opening to research, problems which have been 
heretofore the province of speculation. 


| pesca the unit of analysis. No matter how complex the 
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Problems of Design and Sampling 


The break from the abeloletic concerns of ordir~ry survey 
analysis requires taking a different perspective toward the 
individual interview. In usual survey research and statistical 
analysis, this interview is regarded as independent of others, 
as an entity in itself. All cross-tabulations and analyses relate 
ne item in that questionnaire to another item in the came 
questionnaire. But, in this different approach, an individual 
interview is seen as a part of some larger structure in which 
the respondent finds himself: his network of friends, the 
shop or office where he works, the bowling team he belongs 
to, and so on. Thus, as a part of a larger structure, the 
individual is mot treated independently. The analysis must 
somehow tie together and interrelate the attributes of these 
different parts of the structure. 

So much for the basic change in perspective—away fro 
the atomistic treatment of the individual interview, an 
toward the treatment of each interview as a part of so 
larger whole. This basic perspective has several implications 
for the kind of data collected and for the sample design. 
Perhaps the most important innovation in the kind of datz 
collected is sociometric-type data in the interview, that is, 
explicit questions about the respondent’s relation to other 
specific individuals. Each person may be asked the names Of 
his best friends, or the names of his subordinates in the shop 
upon whom he depends most, or any one of a multitude of 
relational questions. For example, in a study of two housing 
projects by Merton, Jahoda, and West,! one way to map 
out the informal social structure in the community was to ask 
people who their best friends were. Having obtained such 
data from all the families in the project, so that each family 
could be located in the network of social relations in the 
community, it was then possible to examine the relation 
between this social structure, on the one hand, and various 
Vs and tafused on the other. Specifically, this information 
allowed these authors to show that in one housing project 
social ties were based very largely on similarities in back- 
ground and religion; in the other, social relations were more 
often built around common leisure interests and participation 
in community organizations. 

More generally, the incorporation of sociometric-type data 
into survey research allows the investigator to locate each 
interviewed individual within the networks of voluntary 
relations which surround him. In some cases, these networks 
of voluntary relations will be superimposed on a highly 
articulated formal structure. In a department of a business, 
for example, there are numerous hierarchical levels and there 
are numerous work relations which are imposed by the job 
itself. In such cases, sociometric-type questions can be asked 
relative to these formal relations, e.g.: ““Which supervisor 
do you turn to most often?” or, “Which of the men in your 
own workgroup do you see most often outside of work?’”’or, 
“When you want X type of job done in a hurry to whom 
do you go to get it done?” or, “When you need advice on 
such-and-such a problem, whom do you usually turn to?”. 


_—_ 


1, Robert K. Merton, Patricia S. West, and Marie Jahoda, Patterns 
of Social Life: Explorations in the Sociology of Housing, forth- 
coming. 


Another kind of data is that which refers to some larger 
social unit. For example, in some research on high schools 
currently being carried out at the University of Chicago, it 
is necessary to find the paths to prestige within a school, 
so that the boys are asked: “What does it take to be im- 
portant and looked up to by the other fellows here at 
school?”. Then the responses to this question—aggregated 
over each school separately—can be used to characterize the 
school as well as the individual. Because of this, the question 
itself makes explicit reference to the school. 

But apart from the kinds of data collected, there are also 
important sampling considerations. In this kind of research, 
it is no longer possible to pull each individual out of his 
social context and interview him as an independent entity. 
It is necessary to sample parts of that context as well or, 
to say it differently, to sample explicitly with reference to 
the social structure. There are numerous ways of doing this; 
only a few, which have been successfully tried, are mentioned 
below. 


a) Snowball sampling: _/ 


One method of interviewing a man’s immediate social en- 
vironment is to use the sociometric questions in the interview 
for sampling purposes. For example, in a study of political 
attitudes in a New England community, Martin Trow 
has used this approach: first interviewing a small sample 
of persons, then asking these persons who their best friends 
are, interviewing these friends, then asking them their friends, 
interviewing these, and so on.? In this way, the sampling plan 
follows out the chains of sociometric relations in the com- 
munity. In many respects, this sampling technique is like 
that of a good reporter who tracks down “leads” from one 
person to another. The difference, of course, is that snowball 
sampling in survey research is amenable to the same scientific 
sampling procedures as ordinary samples. Where the popu- 
lation in ordinary samples is a population of individuals, 
here it is two populations: one of individuals and one of 
relations among individuals. 


b) Saturation sampling ow 


Perhaps a moré obvious approach is to interview everyone 
within the relevant social structure. In a study of doctors 
in four communities, all the doctors in these communities 
were interviewed.> Sociometric-type questions were then used 
to lay out the professional and social relations existing among 
these doctors. This “saturation” method or complete census 
was feasible there, because the total number of doctors in 
these communities was small—less than three hundred. But 
in the study mentioned earlier which used snowball sampling, 
such an approach would have been practically impossible, 
for the community was about 15,000 in size. Thus this 
“saturation sampling” is only feasible under rather special 
circumstances. A borderline case is the study of high schools 


2. Martin A. Trow, “Right Wing Radicalism and Political Intol- 
erance: A Study of Support for McCarthy in a New England 
Town.” Unpublished Ph.D. disseration, Columbia University, 1957. 


3. J. S. Coleman, E. Katz, and H. M. Menzel, “Diffusion of an In- 
novation Among Physicians,” Sociometry, XX (Dec. 1957). 
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mentioned earlier. There are 9,000 students in the ten 
schools being studied. Only because these students are given 
self-administered questionnaires, rather than interviews, is it 
possible to use a saturation sample, and thereby characterize 
the complete social structure. 


c) Dense sampling: 


Another approach is to sample “densely.” This is a com- 
promise between the usual thinly-dispersed random sample 
and the saturation sample. An illustration will indicate how 
this may be useful. In a study of pressures upon the academic 
freedom of college social science teachers, carried out by 
Paul Lazarsfeld, at least half of the social science faculty in 
every college in the sample was interviewed.4 Thus, by 
sampling densely, enough men were interviewed in each 
college so that the climate of the college could be char- 
acterized, as well as the attitudes of the individual respondent. 


d) Multi-stage sampling: 


Any of the above approaches to sampling can be combined 
with an element found in many sample designs: the multi- 
stage sample. For example, in the academic freedom study 
referred to above, it would have been impossible to have a 
dense sample of social science teachers in all the colleges in 
the United States, so a two-stage sample was used: first 
sampling colleges, and then teachers within colleges. In 
doing this, of course, the crucial question is what balance to 
maintain between the sampling of colleges and the sampling 
of teachers within colleges. Enough colleges are needed to 
have representativity, yet few enough so that the sampling 
within each one can be dense. In a study of union politics, 
reported in Union Democracy,’ we perhaps made a wrong 
decision: we interviewed in 90 printing shops, spreading the 
interviews so thinly that only one man out of three—at most 
—was interviewed within the shop. This meant that we had 
only a very few interviews in each shop, and could not use 
the interview material to characterize the climate or atmos- 
phere of the shops, except in the very largest ones. 

These sampling procedures are, of course, not the only 
possible ones. An infinite degree of variation is possible, 
depending upon the problem and upon the kind of social 
structure involved. The most important point is that the 
individual interview can no longer be treated as an inde- 
pendent entity, but must be considered as a part of some 
larger whole: in the sampling, in the questions asked, and 
in the subsequent analysis. 


Analytical Methods 


The real innovations in this new kind of research are in 
the techniques of analysis. I will mention several of these 
with which I am most familiar, to give an indication of the 


4. P. F. Lazarsfeld and Wagner Thielens, The Academic Man: 
Social Scientists in a Time of Crisis, The Free Press, Glencoe, III., 
1956. 


5. S.M. Lipset, M. A. Trow, and J. S. Coleman, Union Democracy, 
The Free Press, Glencoe, Ill., 1956. 
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kinds of problems this research examines and the way it 
examines them. 


a) Contextual analysis: 


The first, and the one closest to usual survey research, 
might be termed contextual analysis. In essence, it consists 
of relating a characteristic of the respondent’s social context 
—and the independent variable—to a characteristic of the 
individual himself. A good example of this occurred in The 
American Soldier, where the attitudes of inexperienced men, 
in companies where most others were inexperienced, were 
compared to attitudes of similarly inexperienced men in 
companies where most others were veterans. It was found 
that inexperienced men in green companies felt very differ- 
ently about themselves, and about combat, than their counter- 
parts in veteran companies. That is, when men were char- 
acterized by both individual characteristics and by their 
social surroundings, the latter were found to have an im- 
portant effect on their attitudes. 

In the union politics study mentioned above, one of the 
major elements in the analysis was an examination of the 
effect of the shop context on the men within the shop. We 
had access to voting records in union political elections for 


these shops, and these made it possible to characterize the | 


shop as politically radical or politically conservative and as 
high or low in political consensus. Then we could examine 
the different behavior or attitudes of men in different kinds 


of shops and compute a “shop effect.” An example is given 


in Table I. Each man is in a shop of high or low political 








Table 1 
Shops of high Shops of low 
political political 
consensus consensus 
Percent of men 
active in union 
politics 29% 7% 
N (125) (28) 





consensus, depending on whether the men in the shop vote 
alike or are evenly split between the radical and conservative 


parties. And each man has a certain degree of political , 


activity. In this table, the shop’s political consensus and the 
man’s political activity are related. The table indicates that 
in shops of high consensus, men are politically more active 
than in shops of low consensus. The inference might be that 


6. Peter Blau has emphasized the importance of such analysis in 
formal organizations for locating the “structural effects” of a situa- 
tion upon the individuals in it. See his “Formal Organization: Di- 
mensions of Analysis,” American Journal of Sociology, LXxIll 
(1957), 58-69. 
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high consensus provides a kind of resonance of political 
beliefs which generates a greater interest in politics. In any 
case, the table exemplifies the use of an attribute of a shop 
related to an attribute of a man in the shop. This general 
kind of analysis, which bridges the gap between two levels 
of sociological units—the individual and his social context— 
seems to be a very basic one for this “structural” approach 
fo Survey research. 


b) Boundaries of homogeneity: 


A second kind of analysis attempts to answer the question: 
How homogeneous are various groups in some belief or atti- 
tude? In a medical school, for example, are a student’s 
attitudes toward medicine more like those of his fraternity 
brothers or more like those of his laboratory partners? This 
question, incidentally, has been posed in a study of medical 
students presently being carried out at Columbia University.’ 
The answer is, in the particular medical school being studied, 
that his attitudes are far more like those of his fraternity 
brothers. In other words, in this medical school, the 
“boundaries of homogeneity” of certain attitudes about 
medicine coincide very largely with fraternity boundaries. 

The major problems in answering questions of group 
homogeneity are problems of index construction. Consider 
the above example: each student has twenty or thirty fra- 
ternity brothers, but only three laboratory partners in anatomy 
lab. How can the effects of variability between groups, due 
to small numbers in a group, be separated out from the actual 
tendency toward homogeneity of attitude? It can be done, 
and indices have been developed to do so. The indices, 
incidentally, are much like the formulas by which statisticians 
measure the effects of clustering in a random sample. In 
appendix A, an index for assessing the amount of group 
homogeneity is presented. 

An example of gioup homogeneity may indicate more 
concretely how this approach can be useful in research. In 
the study of doctors in four communities mentioned earlier, 
we were interested in the social processes affecting the physi- 
cians’ introduction of a-new drug into their practices. 
Through interviewing all doctors and asking sociometric 
questions in the interview, we were able to delineate seven 
“cliques” of doctors who were sociometrically linked to- 
gether. (How to reconstruct such cliques is another problem, 
which will be considered shortly.) The question, then, became 
this: At each point in time after the drug was marketed, were 
cliques homogeneous or not in their members’ use or non-use 
of the drug? If they were homogeneous, then this was 
evidence that some kind of social influence or diffusion was 
going on in relation to the measured sociometric ties. If not, 
this indicated that the cliques delineated on the basis of 
questions in the interview had little relevance to drug 
adoption. Table 2 shows, for several time periods, just how 
much homogeneity there was in the cliques, beyond that which 
would arise by chance. An index value of 1.0 means each 





7. Some of the work in this study (though not the work mentioned 
here) is reported in P. F. Kendall, R. K. Merton, and G. S. Reader 


cen) The Student Physician, Commonwealth Fund, New York, 
57. 


clique is completely homogeneous in its use or non-use of 
the drug. An index value of 0 means there is no more 
homogeneity than would arise through chance variation 
between groups. 

Table 2 shows that there was no homogeneity until around 
seven months after the drug was introduced, that is, until 
over 50 percent of the doctors had used the drug. The maxi- 
mum homogeneity was reached at about eleven months, when 
three-fourths of the doctors had begun to use the drug. Then 
after that, the homogeneity receded to zero again. 





Table 2 
Months Amount Percent of 
after drug of clique doctors who had 


was marketed homogeneity used the drug 


1 months no homogeneity 14% 
3 no . a2 

5 no " 49 

7 .07 66 

9 12 71 
11 18 76 
13 .03 83 
15 no homogeneity 86 





This result helped to reinforce a conclusion derived from 
other findings in the study: that the social networks measured 
in the study were effective as paths of diffusion at certain 
times but not at others. However, apart from the substantive 
results of the study, this example indicates how such analysis 
of the boundaries of homogeneity may be useful for the study 
of the functioning of various social organizations. 


c) Pair analysis: 


Neither of the above kinds of analysis has required the use 
of sociometric-type data. An important kind of analysis which 
does use such direct data on relationships is the analysis of 
pairs. Here, the pair formed by A’s choosing B becomes the 
unit of analysis. Speaking technically, “pair cards” may be 
constructed for each sociometric choice, and then these cards 
used for cross-tabulations. In other words, instead of cross- 
tabulating a man’s attitude toward Russia with his attitude 
toward the United Nations, we can cross-tabulate the man’s 
attitude toward Russia with the attitude toward Russia of 
the man he eats lunch with at the cafeteria. 

One of the most important problems which has been 
studied in this way is the similarity or difference in attitudes 
or backgrounds between the two members of a pair. That 
is, do people have friendship relations with those who are 
like them politically, with people of the same age, with 
persons in the same occupation? 

This kind of problem can be illustrated by Table 3, which 
contains hypothetical data. This table, which looks very 
much like an ordinary contingency table, must be treated 
in a slightly different fashion. It allows us to raise the 





Chooser 











question: do boys tend to choose boys more than would be 
expected by chance? and, do girls tend to choose girls more 
than would be expected by chance? The answer, of course, 
depends upon what we take as chance. However, chance 
models have been worked out, so that one can assign measures 
of the tendency to choose others of one’s own kind. One of 
these is outlined in Appendix B. For the above example, this 
measure (varying between 0 and 1) says that the tendency 
to in-choice for boys is .38 and that for girls is .17. By com- 
paring such indices for numerous attributes, one could get 
a good glimpse into the informal social organization of the 
group. For example, in the medical study mentioned earlier 
which is being carried out at Columbia University, the values 
of in-choice tendency for friends shown in Table 4 were 
found: 











Table 4 
Tendencies toward 

Subgroups in-choice 
Class in school .92 
Fraternity a 
Sex 33 
Marital status .20 
Attitudes toward national 

health insurance a7 





By looking at the relative sizes of these index values, we 
get an idea of just how the informal social relations—that 
is, the friendship choices—at this medical school mesh with 
the formal structure, and with the distribution of attitudes. 
In the study mentioned above of drug introduction by 
doctors, these pair relations were used as the major aspect 
of the analysis: by examining how close in time a doctor’s 
first use of a new drug was to the first use of the doctor he 
mentioned as a friend, it was possible to infer the functioning 
of friendship networks in the introduction of this drug. 
These examples of pair analysis give only a crude picture 
of the kinds of problems which can be studied in this fashion. 
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/ The important matter is to break away from the analysis of 


individuals as units to the study of pairs of individuals. To be 
sure, this involves technical IBM problems and problems of 
index construction along with conceptual problems, but the 
difficulties are not great. 


d) Partitioning into cliques: 


Another important kind of problem is the partitioning of 
a larger group into cliques by use of sociometric choices. This 
problem is a thorny one, for it involves not only the delinea- 
tion of cliques, but, even prior to this, the definition of what 
is to constitute a clique. Are cliques to be mutually exclusive 
in membership, or can they have overlapping memberships? 
Are they to consist of people who all name one another, or 
of people who are tied together by more tenuous connections? 
Such questions must be answered before the group can be 
partitioned into cliques. 

A good review of some of the methods by which cliques 
and subgroups can be treated is presented in Lindzey and 
Borgotta.® The two most feasible of these are the method of 
matrix multiplication? and the method of shifting rows and 
columns in the sociometric choice matrix until the choices are 
clustered around the diagonal.!° This last technique is by far 
the more feasible of the two if the groups are more than 
about twenty in size. When the groups are on the order of 
a hundred, even this method becomes clumsy. An IBM tech- 
nique was successfully used in the study of doctors and the 
study of medical students, both mentioned above, in which 
the groups were 200-400 in size. At the University of Chi- 
cago, a program has been developed for Univac; using a 
method of shifting rows and columns in a matrix, which can 
handle groups up to a thousand in size.!! The necessity for 
some such method becomes great when, for example, one 
wants to map out systematically the informal organization 
of a high school of a thousand students. 


Conclusion 


These four kinds of analysis, contextual analysis, boun- 
daries of homogeneity, pair analysis, and partitioning into 









cliques, are only four of many possibilities. Several other , 


approaches have been used, but these four give some idea of 
the way in which survey analysis can come to treat problems 
which involve social structure. In the long run, these modes 
of analysis will probably represent only the initial halting 
steps in the development of a kind of structural research 


8. G. Lindzey (ed.), Handbook of Social Psychology, Addison- 
Wesley, Cambridge, 1956, Chap. II. 


9. See L. Festinger, “The Analysis of Sociograms Using Matrix 
Algebra,” Human Relations, 11, No. 2 (1949), 153-158 and R. D. 
Luce, “Connectivity and Generalized Cliques in Sociometric Group 
Structure,” Psychometrika, XV (1950), 169-190. 


10. C. O. Beum and E. G. Brundage, “A Method for Analyzing 
the Sociomatrix,” Sociometry, XIII (1950), 141-145. 


11. A description of this program, written by the author and Dun- 
can McRae, is available upon request from the author and the pro- 
gram itself is available for copying, for those who have access to 
a Univac I or II. 
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which will represent a truly sociological methodology. In any 
case, these developments spell an important milestone in social 
research, for they help open up for systematic research those 
problems which have heretofore been the province of the 
theorist or of purely qualitative methods. 

"There is one new development which should be mentioned, 
although the frontier is just opened, and not at all explored. 
This development is the construction of electronic computers 
with immediate-access storage capacities a hundred times the 
size of an 80-column IBM card. Such computers make it 
possible, for the first time, to lay out a complex social] 
structure for direct and systematic examination. Instead of 
examining the similarity of attitudes between socially- 
connected pairs, after laborious construction of “pair cards,” 
it becomes possible to trace through a whole structural net- 
work, examining the points in the network where attitudes 
or actions begin to diverge. Methods for doing this have not 
yet been developed but, for the first time, the technical 
facilities exist, and it is just a matter of time until analytical 
methods are developed. IBM cards and counter-sorters were 
methodologically appropriate for the individualistic orienta- 
tion which survey research has had in the past; electronic 
computers with large storage capacities are precisely appro- 
priate for the statistical analysis of complex social organi- 


zation. 


Unfortunately, it has not been possible here to present 
any of the tools discussed above fully enough to show pre- 
cisely how it is used. In giving a broad overview of a number 
of developments, my aim has been to point to an important 
new direction in social research, one which may aid signi- 
ficantly in the systematic study of social organization. In the 
two appendices which follow, indices for the study of 
“boundaries of homogeneity” and for “pair analysis” are 
developed, adding some concrete techniques to this broad 
overview. 


Appendix A 
Group Homogeneity 


Consider a Protestant family of four in which two members 
attended church on a given day and two did not. Certainly 
we would say that this family is as heterogeneous in its 
church behavior as it could be on this day, more heterogeneous 
for example, than a family in which three members attended 
church and only one did not. But can we have a measure for 
the amount of heterogeneity, or conversely, the amount of 
homogeneity of behavior in a family in which all four attend 
church? I think not, in general, for although we know two 
extremes of maximum homogeneity and maximum hetero- 
geneity, we do not know what we would «xpect if there were 
no effect of family membership on church attendance. 

But then, when can we say something about the homo- 
geneity of church attendance within the family, or the effect 
of family membership on church attendance? One situation 
in which we can say something is shown by the following 
table, which shows church attendance of this one family for 
ten consecutive weeks: 





Week Number attending 
1 + 
2 3 
3 2 
4 4 
5 1 
6 0 
7 3 
8 0 
9 Z 
10 + 

Average 2.3 





it appears from these data that church attendance is rather 
strongly affected by family membership. Five out of the ten 
Sundays, attendance is either complete or missing, and on 
only two Sundays is attendance evenly split. It appears that 
these data would allow us to say something about the homo- 
geneity, over time, of this family’s church behavior. 
Without yet examining just how we would measure the 
homogeneity, let us consider a second situation, and a slightly 
different notion of homogeneity. Suppose now that we knew, 
for a particular Sunday, the church attendance of every 
family in this church. For simplicity, let us suppose they are 
all four-membered families. Then attendance is given below: 


Family 
12345678910 Totalattendance Average 
240340044 1 22 2.2 


This list immediately suggests that on this particular Sun- 
day, families were quite homogeneous in their church at- 
tendance. Most either attended in full complement or skipped 
altogether. Again it would seem that we should be able to 
measure the homogeneity here; this time, though, it will not 
be the average homogeneity of a particular family over a 
series of Sundays; it will be the average homogeneity of all 
families on a particular Sunday. 

One approach to a measure of homogeneity within groups 
is to develop a model based on the notion of interdependence 
of behavior. Using the example of family members and church 
attendance, we can develop a model of the individual’s 
decision to attend church as follows: If he decides to go or 
not to go, independently of other family members’ decisions 
that day, then his probability of going is equal to the total 
proportion who attended that Sunday or, if it is over time 
homogeneity, his probability is equal to the proportion of all 
possible attendance by members of his family over the given 
period (in the above example, it is 23/40, since there were 
23 attendances, out of a possible 40, by this family) .!? 


12. A more complete model could be used if we knew the specific 
individual’s attendance over time. This is a rather simple extension 
of the model, which would give a measure of interdependence for 
each individual, rather than an average for the family. 
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If the individual does not decide independently, but in con- 
junction with fellow-family-members, then we cannot say 
he goes or does not go with a given probability, independently 
of the others. What we say, instead, is that, rather than 
acting like four independent persons going to church, they 
act, perhaps, like three or two independent persons; or, at 
the extreme, if they all go or stay at father’s whim, then they 
act like only ome independent person. In this last case, the 
family would always be 0 or 4—completely homogeneous. 

The question is, then, how to find this hypothetical number 
of “independently-acting” individuals, so as to characterize 
the family’s degree of interdependence. If nj, the number 
in group i, is the same for all groups, say n, then the formula 
is simple. We know the formula for estimating the variance 
of a normal distribution (which the binomial approximates). 
If we have r values of p;, and a mean, p, then the variance 
of p; is estimated by: 

=(pi—p)? 
Est (var pj) = ——————- [1] 
r—1 
But we also know that if there are n* independent events, 
each with the probability, p, of success, then the variance of 
the resulting proportion of successes on any set of trials 
n, is 
pq 
var (pi) =— [2] 
n* 

Thus by equating these two quantities in eq. [1] and eq. 
[2], we learn just what is the number of independent events, 
n*, which would have produced proportions p; which have 
the observed variation. That is, 

S(pi-p)? pq 


=— [3] 


r-1 n* 
or 
pq(r-1) 
ak [4] 
=(pi-p)? 
Now since 
mj 
hi-—— [5] 
n 


where m; is the number of “successes” (church attendances) 
in the family on any one day 


p=— [6] 
m 
and 
m—-—m 
Gi [7] 
m 


eq. [3] can be written 


m (n-m) (r-1) 


c= ———— [8] 
m 
r2 > (m; -—)? 
r 


Using this equation, let us see what the interdependence is, 
over time, for the one family 
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23 (40-23) (10-1) 


ll 


os 10x10 [(4-2.3)2 & 3 + (3-2.3)2 x 2 + (1-2.3)2 + (0-2.3)2] 
== 1.39 


That is, the through-time data show that this family acted, 
on the average, as if it were making 1.59 independent deci- 
sions to attend or stay home from church, rather than four 
decisions. Or we can say alternatively that each decision to 


1.59 


attend was 





or .4 independent of the others, and 1-.4, 
4 


or .6 dependent upon them. That is, .6 is a measure of the 
interdependence, for it represents that part of each person's 
choice which was mutually dependent on that of other family 
members. The general equation for the degree of interde- 
pendence, x, is: 
n* 
x=1-— [9] 
n 
This measure has a maximum, however, not of 1.0 but of 


1 
1 -—, or .75 in this case. Intuitively, this means that since 
n 


at the minimum each family must make one independent 
choice, then, on the average, each family member must 


1 1 
make —, or, in this example, — of this choice. If an index 
n 4 


which varies between zero and one is desired, then we can 
modify eq. [1]: 


n* 
x =-1-— 
n 
[10] 
oe 
n 
n-n* 
ee [101] 
n-1 


If the number of persons in each group (e.g., in each family) | 


is not the same, then the measure becomes somewhat more 
complicated. This and other extensions of the measure cannot 
be dealt with here. 


Appendix B 


Similarity of Members of a Pair 


Perhaps the simplest problem in pair analysis is one involv: | 


ing the similarities (in values, backgrounds, status, etc.) of 
the members of the pair. Sometimes such similarity can be 
interpreted as causing the formation of the relation: for 
example, religion and age are stable characteristics, and 
similarity of pairs on these variables would suggest that these 
were bases of choice. However, in other cases, the interpreta- 
tion might as easily be that the relation brought about 
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similarity, through influence in one direction or in both 
directions. So without committing ourselves to a substantive 
interpretation, but often taking for illustrative convenience 
the first of the two interpretations, we can examine the 
similarity of people who are in sociometric relation. 

In the simplest situation, a dichotomous attribute (e.g., 
Democrat-Republican, boy-girl) subdivides a group, and 
sociometric choice is made within the group, each person 
giving one choice. Take the following example of a group 
of 100 persons: 





Chosen: 
girl 


boy 
60 


a0 
100 


Chooser: boy 


girl 








Given these data, what can we say about the tendency of boys 
in this group to choose boys, and girls to choose girls? 
Ordinarily in a statistical tabulation, we can simply compare 
percentages, and if the percentage in one subgroup making 
response A is greater than the percentage in the second sub- 
group making response A, then we say a relation exists. 
Then, if we like, we can test the statistical significance of 
the relation, and finally go on to compute a measure of the 
amount of association between the subgroupings and the 
response. Such simplicity arises because we know what the 
chance expectation is in such cases. That is, the expectation, 
if there is no relation, is that the percentages making re- 
sponse A will be alike. 

But here the situation is a little more complicated, because 
we do not have, immediately, what the chance expectation 
is in tables like the one above. So the first problem is to 
compute what we would expect in this table if there were no 
tendency of boys to choose boys and girls to choose girls. 

What do we mean by “expectation”? It is important to 
remember that there are numerous different expectations we 
might have, depending on our concept of a “tendency to 
choose” (or lack thereof). A very reasonable such concept, 
and the one on which our notion of expectation will be built, 
is as follows: If there is no tendency to choose persons of 
one’s own sex, then the probability of choosing persons of 
this sex will be equal to the number of other persons of the 
same sex in the group divided by the total number of persons 
in the group. Thus if there are 60 boys in a group of 100, 

59 
each boy making a choice has a probability of — of choos- 
99 


ing a boy, since there are 59 boys out of a total of 99 
from whom he may choose. The expected number of choices 
made from boys to boys is the total number of choices made 
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by boys times this proportion. More formally, the expected 
value can be defined as follows: 


Let n; = number of persons in subgroup i 


mj, = number of choices made by persons in subgroup i 
n = number of persons in total group 
ei; = expected number of choices from persons in sub- 
group i to others in subgroup i 
Then: 
ahi 1 


[11] 





ej = Mj 
n-1 
In the above example, the expected frequencies would be: 








boys girls 
girls L0 





60 40 


100 





Comparing these expected frequencies with the actual fre- 
quencies in the earlier table, it is evident that a tendency of 
boys to choose boys and girls to choose girls does exist; both 
the cells of the main diagonal have more choices than would 
be expected if no tendency existed. The question now be- 
comes: how great is this tendency? This is the question of 
index construction or construction of a measure of the 
tendency. But, first, it is important to emphasize that the 
above expected values are mot constructed like the expected 
values in a usual contingency table; they do not take as given 
the marginals, but take as given the numbers of choices 
made and the sizes of the two subgroups. 

Very often an approximation to the expected value in 
equation [11] may be made by neglecting the -1 in numerator 
and denominator. Whenever the sizes of the total group and 
the subgroups are fairly large, this makes little difference. 
In the above example, the expected diagonal frequencies 
would be 36 and 16 rather than 35.8 and 15.8. In all further 
calculation, the approximation, 

my * Nj 

eu = [12] 
n 
will be used, keeping in mind that if n; is small, the exact 
equation should be used. The proportion n;/n will be called 
pi, the chance probability of choosing a member of one’s 
own subgroup. 

Every good measure of a purported “tendency” is based on 
an underlying model. The model shows, in effect, how this 
tendency operated to produce the observed result. Thus, 
once one knows the model, he can work backward from the 
observed result to obtain a measure of the size of the tendency 
which supposedly produced it. 
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This model, developed by William 
follows: consider that for each chooser, the other persons are 
like balls in an urn. Members of his own subgroup are repre- 
sented, say, by black balls, members of the other group by 
white balls. When he makes a choice, then, he will, with 
probability hj, look in the urn and draw out a black ball, 
someone from his own group. With probability I-h; he will 
simply draw at random. The probability h, then, is a measure 
of the strength of his tendency to choose on the basis of 
group membership. If h is 1.0, he always chooses someone 
from his own group, if h is 0, then he always chooses at 


Te : _ 
Nicholls, operates as 


random. 

The above statement of what is meant by a tendency to 
choose within one’s group, may be expressed formally as 
follows: 


aii = m, [h; * 1.0+ (1-h;) pi] [13] 
This equation expresses the conception that the proportion 
h of the choices go to members of group i with probability 1, 
while 1-h; go to group i with probability p;. The total pro- 
portion of choices going to group i is the sum of these two 
terms. 

Given this model, and given mj, pi, and a;; in the data, 
one can then “work back” in a sense to infer what h; must 
have been; or formally, substitute in, e.g., [3] and solve for 
h;. If the equation is rewritten in terms of h;, it becomes: 


[14] 


aii — Mipi 
h; — 


mj — Mjpi 


or: 
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aii — Cii 
hy — 


my; - ii 





[15] 






This equation will be a familiar one in index construction 
of all sorts: actual minus expected over maximum minus 
expected. 

Using the example of boys and girls given above, this 














model gives the following measures of the tendency to in- 
choice: 
45 - 36 
for boys: hi = = 375 
- 36 
20 - 16 
for girls: h, = = .167 , 
0-16 
This model is applicable also to the case of Jess choice 
within the group than would be expected by chance. If we 
modify it slightly, so that with probability h,*, one shuns 
members of one’s own group, then in equation [13] the 
1.0 is replaced by 0, and the equation for h; becomes 
Citi — aii 
h,* = —— [16] 

Cii Z 
or if we let h,*, the shunning tendency, be —h;, then we have '  ¢ 
a measure which varies between -1 and +1: \ 

aii — Cii 0 
h, = (when aii > ei;) [17] ) 
mj - ji ( 

} 
aii — Cis ‘ 
h, = ———— (when aj; < @;) [18] ) i 
Cii h 





[15] 
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“Situational” Interactions — 


Frank B. 


Introduction 


Systematic study of the structure and function of organi- 
zations was advanced impressively by the application and 
elaboration of the concept interaction. Social systems have 
been described in terms of who interacts with whom, how 
often they interact, and the extent to which individuals 
originate or respond in these interactions. In describing in- 
dustrial and other work organizations, four types of inter- 
action linkages (“‘sets’”) are frequently considered as the 
important components to examine.! They are the interactions 
between: 

1) superiors and subordinates in the hierarchy (“‘super- 
vision set’’) ; 
staff and line specialists ; 
workmates on work-related matters (“process set” or 
in the “external system’’) ; 


individuals and co-workers on personal matters (“‘in- 
formal” or in the “internal system’’). ae 


2) 
3) 


4) 


This article explores the notion that a further_distinction— 
between type three “work-flow” interactions which entail 
symbolic communication between individuals and those which 
do not involve symbolic communication?—might prove useful 
in understanding small social systems built around cooperative 
work processes. 

The initial application of “situational” interaction analysis 
is to an industrial work team. However, it might be applied 





*Dr. Miller is Assistant Professor of Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


1. Eliot D. Chapple with Conrad Arensberg, Measuring Human 
Relations, Genetic Psychology Monograph, No. 22, 1940. Chapple 
is describing the formal organization here and does not separately 
consider non-work-oriented or “informal” interactions. See also, 
William F. Whyte, “Framework for the Analysis of Industrial Re- 
lations,” Industrial and Labor Relations Review, III, No. 3 (April 
1950) ; Richardson and Walker, Human Relations in an Expanding 
Company, Yale Labor-Management Center, New Haven, Conn., 
1948; and George Homans, The Human Group, Harcourt Brace 
and Co., New York, 1950. 


2. By symbolic communication is meant the exchange of a message 
etween persons by means of verbal or gestural signs. 
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to certain behaviors of families, athletic teams, military 
squads, or wherever small groups function together to estab- 
lished and familiar sets of rules. Should the distinction prove 
useful in our society, it may be applicable in cross-cultural 
study of religious, economic, and recreational “rituals.” 


Definitions 


The following paragraphs contain a glossary of terms as 
commonly used by those behavioral scientists whom Arensberg 
labels “‘interactionists.’’3 

Interaction—an occurrence where the change in activities 

on the part of one man is followed by, or stimulates, a 

change in the activities of one or more others. The 

activities may be verbal or not. 

Originator—the person whose changes in activity precede 

the change in activity of one or more others is the origi- 

nator or initiator. 

Responder—the person whose change in activity follows 

the change in activity of another is the responder or 

terminus. 





Event—one continuous series of interactions between two 
or more persons. 

Pair event—an interaction event in which one person 
originates to one other person. 


Set event—an interaction event in which one person 
originates to two or more others. 


A perusal of writings on interaction, as a conceptual tool 
for behavioral scientists, shows consensus on the importance 
of discriminating between the originator and the responder 
in an interaction event. Chapple and co-workers,4 Arensberg,> 


3. Conrad Arensberg, “Behavior and Organization-Industrial 
Studies,” in John H. Rohrer and Muzafer Sherif (eds.), Social 
Psychology at the Crossroads, Harper Bros., New York, 1951, Chap. 
14, p. 344. 

4. Eliot D. Chapple with Conrad Arensberg, 0. cit.; Eliot D. 
Chapple and Carleton Coon, Principles ef Anthropology, Henry 
Holt & Co., New York, 1942. 


5. Conrad Arensberg, of. cit. 
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and Homans,® agree with Whyte when he says: “Among the 
aspects of interaction which can be observed objectively are 
origination, duration, and frequency,’’ and when he poses 
what appear to be the two logical alternatives under the 
heading of origination: “Does A originate action for B, or 
does B originate for A?’”’8 

Although Chapple, using data obtained through use of his 
“Interaction Chronograph,”? has derived more refined 
measures of interpersonal contact such as “tempo,” “adjust- 
ment,” “synchronization,” and “dominance,” he has led the 
way in considering originating or responding (“terminating’’) 
as the only ways in which an individual may participate in 
interaction events.!0 


The Idea of “Situational” Interactions 


The writer spent sixteen months studying the “ecology” of 
skilled work teams in a glass fabricating plant. One facet of 
this study involved systematic observation and recording of 
intra- and inter-team interactions. The notation scheme used 
was substantially the same as that developed by Horsfall and 
Arensberg for studying a shoe factory as reported in this 
journal,!! 

It was hoped that recording number and duration of inter- 
personal contacts, and ratio of originations to responses, would 
give insights into team organization and functioning, as well 
as into pair relationships. An initial obstacle to this approach 
was the difficulty of categorizing every contact by an in- 
dividual as either an origination or a response. 

Many joint activities of workers seemed to be simultaneous, 
i.e., it was impossible to determine who followed whom in 
sequence. At first, this appeared to be just a problem in 
temporal discrimination. Closer inspection of the difficult-to- 
discriminate events raised problems of taxonomy and con- 
ceptualization. 

These events were all parts of the work-flow process. They 


6. George C. Homans, op. cit. It would be imprudent in any ar- 
ticle about interactions to pass over Homans without calling atten- 
tion to this quote from The Human Group: “Our observations of 
this element can often be rather precise and definite, which gives 
them infinite charm for persons of a certain temperament.” 


7. William F. Whyte, of. cit. 
8. Ibid., p. 394. 


9. Eliot D. Chapple, “The Interaction Chronograph—Its Evolution 
and Present Application,” Personnel, XXV (January 1949). 


10. Measuring Human Relations, op. cit., p. 43: “We shall, there- 
fore, describe relationships between individuals in terms of the ratio 
between origins and termini. For convenience, we shall reduce such 
a ratio to a single scale by using the ratio of the origins to the sums 
of the origins and termini (i.e., events) and we shall speak hence- 
forth of the origin ratio, it being understood that by subtracting 
the origin ratio from 1.000 we get the terminus ratio.” 


11. Alexander Horsfall and Conrad Arensberg, “Teamwork and 
Productivity in a Shoe Factory,” Human Organization, VIII, No. 1 
(Winter 1949). Because of noise level, observations were limited to 
visual impressions of the number and sequence of contacts between 
individuals along with who originated and who responded. 
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involved cooperative manual effort by two men simultane. 
ously, e.g., one man holds a wooden paddle to a glass bow! 
being revolved at the end of an iron by a second man. Hoy. 
ever, no symbolic communications at the observable level 
(i.e., no apparent verbal or gestural interchange) took place, 

On the other hand, there were work process contacts which 
did entail communication. Some involved crisis—something 
unexpected happened to change the routine of the work cycle, 
More frequently, the proper moment for cooperative activity 
depended on the judgment of one worker—usually the more 
skilled—e.g., “Now,” or “Okay.” Finally, there were “feed: ' 
back” commands and suggestions: “Make it a little lighter”; 
“That needs to be blocked some more”; “Bring it in like 
this” (gestures). , 

To summarize, three kinds of interaction seemed to be 
going on within the work team. First, “social’’ conversations, 
kidding, and communication not directly related to the work 
process. Secondly, orders, requests, and suggestions related to 
the immediate work cycle. Thirdly, the difficult-to-label inter. 
actions involving task-centered cooperation, apparently unac 
companied by “communication” as we usually understand the 
term.!2 The latter kind of interaction poses the problem of 
how to decide who originated and who responded, since the 
behavior was not “serial” in the sense that one person’s be- 
havior clearly preceded the other’s. 

The writer’s first conclusion was that the men were inter- 
acting on the basis of sub-liminal cues not perceived by the 
observer. The problem was to discover the signals used. The 
attempt to verify this hunch through interviews was dis- ) 
couraging. 

To such questions as, “How can you tell when the gaffer 
(group leader) wants you to... [perform some specific joint 
operation] ?”, responses were usually like the following: 
“You watch the glass’’; ““You can tell because when the stem / 
is on you have to...”; ““That’s the next step”; “After you're 
here awhile, you catch on to what has to be done”; “If you 
didn’t, the glass would ‘check’ [show a number of small 
surface cracks]”; or (from a gaffer) “I don’t have to tell 
him. He’s been around here long enough to know that.” 

In other words, there did not seem to be an origin-response ” 
sequence in which one person let another know what to do. 
The “origination” of activity seemed to come from “the 
glass.” Both parties to this kind of interaction seemed to be’ 
conditioned by a knowledge of the work cycle to perform 
certain mutual tasks at certain phases of the cycle. When the 
cycle was performed smoothly, this behavior was “habitual” ) 
and part of the routine. 


Up to this stage of the study, the problem posed was eT 


~ 


12. Homans (of. cit.) refers to the first kind of interaction 4 
taking place within the “internal system” (pp. 109-110) and com- > 
bines the second and third kinds under interactions within the “ex 
ternal system” (pp. 90-94). The distinction between internal and | 
external is made for analytical purposes only; one cannot set up 
operations which allow one to discriminate between two “types” of } 
symbolic communication behavior, without resorting to analysis of 
the content of the interaction events. The writer’s thesis is that the 
third type of interaction can be distinguished by simple observation 
and that that distinction is a useful one. ) 
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purely operational one of discriminating originations and 
responses in an ambiguous context. However, interview re- 
sponses of men on the job indicated the possible existence of 
“a different kind of animal.” Different, that is, from the 
“nedigreed” originations and responses, but a member of the 
interaction family nevertheless. 

The writer has labelled the third category of interactions 
situational. Situational interactions include those interper- 
sonal contacts “determined” by the regular flow of work, 
which are so routinized that no verbal or gestural communica- 
tion takes place. Implicit in this label is the idea that the 
situation dictates the timing and nature of some interpersonal 
contacts, rather than either of the parties originating for the 
other. 

Although the “situational” category arose from a need to 
handle simultaneous co-activities, it was later expanded to 
include a large number of “work-flow” contacts in which one 
man’s actions clearly did precede changes by another, e.g., 
when one worker finished his work on a piece of glass, he 
silently handed it to a waiting colleague who took it without 
comment. Thus, the distinction between “situational” and 
“other” interactions became more importantly a matter of 
where the signal for non-symbolic interaction comes from, and 
less the “accidental” factor of temporal sequence or its lack.!> 

This distinction may prove useful in analyzing contexts 
where behavior consists in part of cooperative manual effort, 
eg., where two or more people operate together to manipulate 
concrete objects, jointly using human effort, tools, or 
machinery. It would seem that the tasks of many industrial 
teams contain this kind of cooperative endeavor as one com- 
ponent. !4 

One recently published essay by Temple Burling, M.D. 
contains a clear description of this phenomenon. Discussing 
the work of a surgical team, Dr. Burling says: 


Many people suppose the situation to be like this: the 
atmosphere is tense, scarcely a word is spoken. The 
surgeon dominates the entire room with his powerful 
personality and express authority in quiet, terse, but im- 
perative commands, “Knife !”—‘“‘Scissors!”—‘“Sponge!” 


13. In the language of Chapple, “having adopted the operational 
point of view, we are limiting ourselves to study only that which 
we can develop operations to describe,” Measuring Human Rela- 
tions, p. 23. An observer can make a simple discrimination between 
those contacts which involve symbolic communications, i.e., contain 
verbal or gestural signals and those which do not. For many of the 
interactions labelled “situational,” it proved impossible to make 
operational distinctions about which person’s actions preceded or 
followed another’s. 


14. Neglect of the concept of “situational” interactions by students 
of social psychology, in spite of numerous elegant research designs 
and insightful interpretations, may be explained by artifacts neces- 
sarily implicit in most small group research done so far. “Artificially 
constructed groups” have no common “task-oriented” pattern for per- 
forming specific familiar tasks. The variables which such research 
attempts to measure almost preclude the existence of such back- 
ground factors shared by group members. Further, although such 
groups are frequently “problem-solving groups,” the problems in- 
volved stress symbolic thinking and verbal behavior. Consequently, 
situational interactions occur infrequently or not at all in “labora- 
tory” settings. “Real-life” groups, with a tradition of cooperative 
(physical) work activities, may be quite different in this respect. 


“Wipe!”—“Hemostat!” The rest of the team say 
nothing, but carry out his orders like automatons. 

An operating room actually is not at all like this... 
what is actually happening is that the changing needs of 
the patient, as they develop in the course of the operation, 
determine what everybody does. When a surgical team 
has worked long enough together to have developed true 
teamwork, each member has such a grasp of the total 
situation and his role in it that the needs of the patient 
give unequivocal orders. A small artery is cut and begins 
to spurt. 

In a chain-of-command organization the surgeon 
would note this and say to the assistant, “Stop that 
bleeder.” The assistant in turn would say to the surgical 
nurse, “Give me a hemostat,”’ and thus, coordinated 
effort would be achieved. What actually happens is that 
the bleeder gives a simultaneous command to all three 
members of the team, all of whom have been watching 
the progress of the operation with equal attention. It says 
to the surgeon, “Get your hand out of the way until this 
is controlled.” It says to the instrument nurse, “Get a 
hemostat ready,” and it says to the assistant, “Clamp that 
off.” This is the highest and most efficient type of co- 
operation known. It is possible only where every member 
of the team knows not only his own job thoroughly, but 
enough about the total job and that of each of the 
members to see the relationship of what he does to 
everything else that goes on.!° 


This article indicates that analogous processes take place 
in other work team environments, without the dramatic 
glamor of Dr. Burling’s example. It may be that much of the 
cooperative behavior occurring in stable groups in all societies 
consists of routinized responses to the dictates of recurring 
situations. 

We shall now attempt to indicate that discriminating be- 
tween situational and other interactions is a meaningful opera- 
tion. The logic of thus discriminating seems borne out by 
statistical treatment of interaction data obtained in the glass 
factory study. In other words, statistical analysis of situational 
interactions yields different results than similar analysis of 
originations and responses. 


Nature of the Data 


Each of four glass working teams was observed and inter- 
actions between team members and “outsiders,” and among 
team members, were recorded. Each interaction “event” was 
noted for who participated (including who originated and 
who. responded, or whether the event were “situationally 
determined”) and for duration (more or less than one 
minute). Each team was observed producing one item from 
its repertoire, e.g., a vase, for a period of four hours (twelve 
observation units of twenty minutes each). The same team 
was also observed making a different product, e.g., an ash 
tray, for four hours. In no case did one team make the same 
item of ware as another team. Thus for each team, we have 


15. Temple Burling, Essays on Human Aspects of Administration, 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Bulletin 
25, August 1953, pp. 10-11. 
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eight hours!® of observations, showing originations, responses, 
and situational contacts, in which each individual member 
participated with teammates or with outsiders. 

In general, data thus gathered were analyzed to indicate 
the organization and leadership patterns of the particular 
teams, inter-team relationship patterns, “informal” organiza- 
tion of the whole department, the roles of union stewards, 
foremen, etc. For the purposes of this article the data are 
examined for indications as to whether or not “situational” 
interactions are somehow “different” from originations and 
responses. 


Quantitative Analysis 


A) The Team as a Unit 


First of all, let us look at the distribution of interactions 
among team members when the product (and the work-flow) 
is changed. We could expect to find two contradictory forces 
at work. First, patterns of interaction among team members 
must change when differences in products change the work- 
flow. Making product #A may bring a given individual into 
frequent contact with several co-workers. The process of 
making product #B on the other hand, may limit both the 
number of his fellows he has to contact, and the number of 
contacts he has to have with them. He might participate in 
twenty-five percent of all in-team interactions in one case but 
in only seven percent in the other. The same kind of ex- 
perience would happen to other team members with product 
changes. So, the amount of contact between teammates is 
subject to arbitrary and sudden fluctuation according to the 
ware produced. 

On the other hand, we could expect a counter-tendency for 
stability in interaction patterns in groups which, like these 
glassworking teams, had to maintain an enduring relationship. 
To the extent possible under conditions imposed by the larger 
world, we assume that each small group will strive to main- 
tain “equilibrium.” An important aspect of maintaining equi- 
librium lies in the relative stability of interaction rates among 
group members.!7 

Thus we made two assumptions about the distribution of 
interaction among team members. One, that interactions will 
fluctuate when product changes redefine work-flow. Two, 
that groups will resist these fluctuations, where possible, in 
an attempt to maintain equilibrium. 

If, on comparing changes in situational in-team contacts 
between products #A and #B, we found statistically sig- 


16. This “artificial” eight-hour day was composed of twenty minute 
observation periods during from nine to thirteen actual working 
days, spread over a two-month period. For each product made, we 
obtained behavior samples representing different times of the work 
day, i.e., early, mid-, and late sections of the “morning” (pre-lunch) 
and “afternoon” (post-lunch) periods. As out-of-town commuters, 
we missed most of the first half of the first shift (6 a.m. to 10 a.m.) 
and the second half of the second shift (6 p.m. to 10 p.m.). Since 
shifts rotated weekly, however, we did observe each product being 
made during different parts of the “morning” and “evening.” 


17. See Homans, of. cit., pp. 301-308 or Chapple, of. cit., pp. 45-49. 
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nificant changes in participation by team members, whereas 
there were no significant changes in the distribution of 
originations and responses (omitting situationals) we could 


hypothesize two ways. First, situational interactions are | 


“different” in some way from other interactions. Second, 
both of our original assumptions would have been borne out. 
Changing products does affect the distribution of interac- 
tions, but the change is importantly confined to situational 
contacts. Also, the team does maintain some degree of 
stability, but the “equilibrium” refers mainly to originations 











and responses—which are at least partly “situation-free,” ’ 


Unfortunately, results are not this conclusive, although they 
“tend to support” the assumptions. 

Table I shows the raw numerical count of interactions 
for each individual with all his fellow team members. 

In all four cases, product change accompanied significant 
changes in the distribution of situational interactions among 
team members (as expected, since they are process-bound 
by definition). In three cases, there are greater changes 
situational than non-situational interactions. Two 
“maintain equilibrium” in originations 


among 
teams were able to 


and responses in the sense that there were no statistically ' 


significant differences despite product change. One team 
seemed to balance off significant changes in both situational 
and non-situational contacts in such a way that the total 
distribution of all kinds of contacts was not significantly 
different with a change in product. 

However, on one team there was about the same amount 
of variance (sigma chi-square: 27.2) in situational and non- 
situational interactions, (O-+R taken together). One of the 


two products made was a new one for the team at the be- | 


ginning of our observations. This necessitated a great many 
conferences on work-related matters by key men, until the 
sequence of operations became routinized and each member 
of the team knew exactly what he was doing and what to 
expect of his teammates at each important step in the work. 


This had the natural effect of changing the distribution of | 


originations and responses more than shifting to a second, 
more familiar product would have done. Despite this 
“reversal,” however, these tests are in the direction of sup- 
porting our assumptions. 


B) Total Number of Contacts Compared to Types of 
Contact 


Another question is: “Can you predict consistent be- 
havior from product to product better by considering the 
total number of [all kinds of] interactions, or is one category 
or another better for this purpose?” In other words, are 
interactions just interactions or is some refinement (O and R 
or O,R, and S) useful? 

Using rank-order correlations, we can determine whether 
an individual’s number of originations, responses, situationals, 
or the total number of all his interactions, shifts most from 
one product to another. We found that the relative amount 
of originations to fellows was most constant. Rank-order 
correlations were significant for three out of four teams on 


originations, only once on fofal interactions, once on situa | 


tional (both “designs” were more alike for this team than 
for the other three teams) and none at all for responses. 
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Table I 


Participation in Pair Interactions of Each Team Member With All 


Other Team Members for the Four Teams Observed™ 


et 


Team Number 1 
(Jack Carter's Team) 





Product #A ( 4 hours) 


Member 
J. Carter 237 112 76 
T. Harris 242 135 68 
G, Bonney 61 29 10 
D, Jessup 147 52 42 
T, Pereiro 139 94 17 
B, Jackson 135 86 14 





Product #B (4 hours) 









4g 239 101 84 54 
39 261 137 72 52 
22 76 37 16 23 
53 132 39 40 53 
28 107 61 18 28 
35 202 115 33 54 





Team Number 2 
(Kurt Jensen's Team) 





‘Product #A (4 hours) 





Member 


K, Jensen : 
G. Cvetic 339 231 56, 
J. Dumont 88 44 14 
A, French 249 150 Ay 
D. Sills 175 102 21 
J. Gellhorn 


At least these findings indicate that, where possible, there 
may be gain in differentiating between kinds of interaction. 


C) The Individual as a Team Member 


Now we can turn to examining individuals rather than 
total constellations or teams. Taking the individual’s contact 
with all other team members, we can use chi-square tests to 















Product #B (4 hours) 





0 R 

64 25 
52 248 161 44 46 
33 106 55 26 25 
55 132 62 29 41 
52 251 169 31 51 






determine the amount of variance in his interaction patterns 
accompanying a change in work process. This is done by 
considering the relationship of O to R to S on products #A 
and #B. Here we find six individuals (actually the pairs on 
each of three teams who have the greatest number of shared 
situational contacts) showing significant changes in patterns. 

Excluding $ contacts, and considering only the O/R ratio, 
we find only one (out of 23) with a difference significant at 
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TABLE I (continued) 






Team Number 3 
(Gus Pinelli's Team) 
















Product #B (4 hours) 





Product #A (4 hours) 


Member 


G. Pinelli 198 166 21 11 281 267 11 3 
L. Pinelli 190 114 40 36 277 181 58 38 
A. Dumont 79 30 27 22 97 46 27 24 
A, Johns 156 104 26 26 175 109 23 43 
H. Cross 145 97 27 21 239 175 31 33 
R,. Didngelo 





Product #A (4 hours) 


Team Number 4 
(Carl Schultz' Team) 


Product #B (4 hours) 








Member Total s 0 R Total Ss 0 R 
C. Schultz 209 110 64 35 248 144 60 dy 
J. DiSantis 221 79 79 63 336 216 60 60 
S. Cahill 64 36 15 13 112 60 26 26 
F. Jaeckel 231 77 58 96 284 204 28 52 
B. McGraw 165 74 41 50 176 104 4oO 32 
* S = the number of gitnational interactions in which the team member | 


participated, 


© 
" 


the number of interaction events originated by the team member. 


R = the number of interaction events in which the member responded 
to a teammate, 











the five percent level. (This conforms to chance expectations. tion between his team and the rest of the department.) 
Moreover, the difference here is probably attributable to a It is also possible to “weight” the raw Origination and , 
temporary change in this man’s location which gave him the Response data in terms of “opportunity for contacts” as 
opportunity to serve as the important channel of communica- indicated by the number of Situational contacts between each 
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Table II 


Magnitude of Change in Distribution of Interactions 


Product #A to Product #B* 








(S+O+R) (S only) (O+R) (O only) (R only) 
All Non- 

Team Contacts Situational Situational Originations Responses 
Carter 19,17 14.3% 7.7 7.0 2.9 
Jensen 98.6" 117,8* 6.2 10.8 4,5 
Pinelli —- 107 15.5° 12.0% 10.5 9.4 
Schultz 11.6% 2" a7.” 12.>%* 18,7* 





* The amount of change in the way team members interact with workmates when there is 
a change in product - indicated by the size of Chi-square, (5 d.f.) between inter- 
action patterns for each team on two dissimilar items of ware. 


x Significant at 54 level, 5 degrees of freedom. 


+ Significant at 1% level, 5 degrees of freedom. 





pair.18 After computing “weighted” data, and testing them 
via chi-square tests, we still find that only one person shows 
a significant variation between pieces #A and #B and he is 
the same individual described above. 





18. In order to “equalize” somewhat the factor of differential op- 
portunity for interaction, where some pairs have constant work- 
induced contact, and others have none, a method of weighting was 
devised. For example, if X and Y have ten “free” contacts and mo 
Situationally determined contacts in a day, this may be a different 
order of relationship than that between X and Z, who also have ten 
‘free” contacts, but have 250 situationals in a day. The formula for 
weighting is: 
Total S for team— S for pair 
Weighted free contacts = —————_—_—_—______ 
Total S for team 


times the “raw score” or original number of “free” contacts. This 
formula tends to equalize the effect of different opportunities for 
contact among the various pair-combinations on a team and to mini- 
mize, without ignoring, these differences. 


If, instead of “weighting” O’s and R’s, we “split” the S 
contacts, assigning them to individuals on the basis of status 
(i.e., the highest status man is assumed to have originated), 
we find three changes in patterns are significant at five per- 
cent. Unlike the solitary individual with a significant O/R 
change, these three are among the six whose total S-O-R 
patterns reveal significant changes with the changes in design. 
(A more detailed consideration of the relationship of situa- 
tional interactions and hierarchical status is given below.) 

In other words, we have applied a crude, negative, statis- 
tical definition of that elusive concept equilibrium. We said, 
if a man’s interaction pattern with teammates shows a 
statistically significant difference as between types of job, 
then he is unable to maintain his customary equilibrium. We 
assume that individuals tend to maintain accustomed patterns. 
The results of our data indicate that, by ignoring or mini- 
mizing situational contacts, all but one individual ‘“main- 
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tained equilibrium.” (And we can account for this variation 
by a very unusual circumstance.) If we take situational 
contacts into account, however, as many as six individuals 
would appear unable to maintain equilibrium in the face of 
everyday job changes. Ergo, we should not consider situa- 
tional interaction in the same way as other interactions for 







this purpose. 










































D) Status Considerations 


It is generally held that differences in status are reflected 
in interaction patterns, with the superior the more frequent 
originator. For example, Chapple says: “We shall utilize 
the operation of determining the origin of action as the chief 
means of describing hierarchical order systematically.”!9 On 
a glass-working team, the hierarchy of skilled jobs runs: 
gaffer (top man), servitor (second in command), gatherer 
(low man). The work flow is in reverse order; that is, the 
gatherer starts work on a piece of glass, gets it in rough shape 
and hands it to the servitor who performs more demanding 
operations on it before passing it up to the gaffer, who per- 
forms the most expert task of finishing the piece. 

In observing intra-team interactions, our records indicate 
that gaffers, as a group, have the highest ratio of originations 
with all other team members, .675, followed by the servitors 
with .555, and that the gatherers have the lowest origination, 
.460. This holds true only if we ignore situational interactions. 
If we counted as originations all the one-way contacts, from 
gatherer to server, for example, we would drastically reverse 
the servers’ origin ratio from .582 to a mere .251. The origin 
ratio between gaffers and some unskilled team members would 
reverse even more radically. As Whyte has shown in his 
study of a restaurant, any flow of work which consistently 
has subordinates originating more to superiors than they 
respond is intolerable and leads to disequilibrium. All kinds 
of devices, including changes in layout and equipment, are 
used to avoid such anomalies in status relationships.2° In the 
glass-working context, the equivalent “defense” is to per- 
ceive the situation as “boss” (i.e., initiator of activity) rather 
than the subordinate, when the latter hands along a piece of 
work in the regular cycle of operations. The increment of 
status held by the higher-rated man, as evidenced by his 
greater origin ratio in symbolic communications, would dis- 
appear or be reversed if we considered (or, more important, 
if he considered) work-dictated contacts as originations from 
lower-rated men. 


E) In-Team and Off-Team Interactions Compared 


Finally, we can compare the total relative amount of 
participation in in-team interactions (disregarding the effect 


19. Chapple, op. cit., p. 26. Elsewhere in this monograph, the im- 
portance of initiating in set events is stressed as an index of leader- 
ship. At this factory, set events during working hours were rare, 
since the work-flow was designed to immobilize the most skilled 
men. Incidentally, serious leadership problems emerged because set 
events could not be initiated easily by the top man on each team. 


20. William F. Whyte, “The Social Structure of the Restaurant,” 
American Journal of Socioloyy, LIV (Jan. 1949). 
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of having two different products) with participation in outside 
interactions through rank-order correlations for the eighteen 
members of the three six-man shops. (Intra-team behavior 
in the one five-man shop is not strictly comparable.) 

We find that rank for origination within one team js 
correlated with out-of-team contacts (O+ R) at .98. In- 
team response rank is correlated with outside contacts, .92, 
In-team “free” interactions (the sum of originations and 
responses) correlate with outside interactions at .63. All three 
of these correlations are significant and positive. Why the 
total of in-team ‘“‘free” contacts correlates lower with outside 
contacts than either originations or responses taken separately 
is not clear. The magnitude of the two latter correlations 
indicates some statistical artifact. In-team situational contacts 
are correlated with “outside” interactions at —.18. Although 
negative, this is not statistically significant. So participation 
in situational contacts may not be highly relevant to outside 
“popularity,” while participation in “free” interactions within 
the team is quite strongly predictive of outside interaction 
level. At least we can say that, in this instance, it was usefu! 
to discriminate between situationally determined and other 
contacts. If interactions of all categories (O, R, and S) are 
lumped together, total in-team interactions and total out-of- 
team interactions seem unrelated; R.O. correlation = .07. 


Applications of the Situational Interaction 
Concept 


Initially, the situational category was used in a particular 
industrial context because it was impossible to make opera- 
tional distinctions between “origination” and ‘‘response” for 
certain work-flow interactions. Later, it was expanded to 
include not only simultaneous coactivity, but those “routine”?! 
sequential activities in which the cue for interaction is mutu- 
ally perceived as coming from the “work itself,” i.e., the 
condition of the “product,” the “patient,” etc. (If ome person 
is responsible for interpreting environmental cues and, there- 
upon, initiates to others not “tuned in” in the same way, the 
interactions are not situational by this definition.) 

The writer believes that use of this situational concept is 
more generally applicable and can help to relate work done 
by “interactionists” to other current developments in the 
behavioral studies. To prevent interaction analysis from 
becoming “‘cultish,” it should both contribute to the work of 
others and be able, in turn, to assimilate their contributions. 

To begin with, it follows the lead of Homans? by con- 
sidering interaction as a central aspect of “communication.” 
Today’s behavioral scientists spend a substantial amount of 
energy on empirical and theoretical analyses of communica- 
tions processes. 


21. Paper manufacturing executives tell the writer the same phe- 
nomenon occurs in an emergency situation in their industry. When 
the roll breaks on a paper machine, a well-trained crew moves 
rapidly into a complex of coordinated activities with no observable 
direction from the “boss papermaker.” The important feature is that 
men are conditioned to respond directly to signals from the physical 
environment by interacting in previously patterned ways without 
symbolic communication. 


22. Homans, of. cit., p. 37. 
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Table III 


Individual Interaction Rates - In and Out of Team* 











In-Team Interactions Outside-of-Team Interactions 
Name Total  $ 0 R OR Total O R 
K, Jensen 1 2 3 17 6 8 7 13 
G, Cvetic 2 3 5 5.5 3 9 11 5 
T. Harris 3 6 2 8 2 5 4 8 
G, Pinelli 1 16.5 18 18 3745 18 17 
L. Pinelli 5 4 4 10 7 11 10 10 
J, Carter 6 12 1 4 1 2 2 2 
G, Gellhorn ? 9 6 7 ‘ 6 6 7 
D, Sills 8 6 12 2 10 14 16 11 
H, Cross 9 6 10 14 13 13 13 16 
A, French 10 10.5 8 5.5 8 3 3 3 
B, Jackson 11 13 14 9 11 17.5 17 18 
A, Johns iZ;5 10.5 13 11 12 7 8 6 
R, DiAngelo 12.5 13 9 3 9 10 9 9 
D, Jessup 14 16 7 1 4 4 5 4 
T, Pereiro 15 14 16.5 13 16 16 14 15 
J. Dumont 16 15 15 12 15 12 12 13 
A, Dumont 17 17 11 16 14 1 1 1 
G, Bonney 18 18 18 15 17 15 15 13 





* The table shows the relative interaction rate (rank order) of individuals 
with all team members and all "outsiders" for eight hours; totals and sub-~ 
totals by category (for 18 members of the three six-man teams; members of 
the five-man team are not strictly comparable on this basis). 








For example, one protagonist of “communication theory” with a group—be it a football team or a symphony 
has this to say: orchestra—the isolated pieces of information fall into 
one place. Some of this information becomes accessible 
in action only, and one must assume that the codification 
of this information is contained in the group as a whole.?3 


Although language continues to be the essential form 
of codification, it loses some of its importance at the 
group level. Much information is codified in terms of 
the activities of the organized group. For example, each oe aga 
individual may hold a small piece of information which 23. Jurgen Ruesch, “Synopsis of the Theory of Human Communi- 
is entirely useless to him alone; but when he is in contact cation,” Psychiatry, XVI, No. 3 (Aug. 1953). 
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Table IV 
Rank Order Correlations for Three 6-Man Shops 


(Two Designs Summed) 


SE a 
Correlation (Rho) Significant at 5% 


In-team originations - 


outside originations 68 Yes 
In-team originations - Z 

outside 0 + R -98 Yes 
In-team responses - 

outside response 49 Yes 
In-team responses - 

outside 0 + R 292 Yes 
In-team 0 + R - 

outside 0 +R 63 Yes 
Inside situational - 

outside 0 + R -.18 No 
Total in-team - 

total outside 0 + R 07 No 


*Statisticians may wince, but there it is. 








Where groups are organized around work processes, ele- 
ments of the process, e.g., the state of the glass at a given 
time, may also be assumed to yield information. Use of 
interaction concepts, including the situational, might aid in 
concentrating on communications process, without undue 
preoccupation with semantic nuances, which sometimes char- 
acterize psychiatrically-oriented investigations. Men and ma- 
terials are linked together in a network. Glassworkers and 
glass form a system in which men “signal” glass and glass 
“signals’ men, as well as men signaling other men. To 
comprehend the total system, communications theory must 
deal with its inanimate, as well as its human, elements. In 
many ways, interaction analysis, modified to include situa- 
tional interactions, might provide more satisfactory descrip- 
tions of this kind of group-centered communications process. 

Another direction toward which use of the situational inter- 
action concept points is in the sharing of common insights with 
major segments of sociology and political science, particularly 
students of “bureaucracy.” 

Sociologists have long emphasized the advantages of 
“routinization,” and depersonalization and rule-making in 
any complex organization. “An example of this is Weber’s 
functional analysis of rules as securing predictability of per- 
formance and eliminating friction.”24 Also, discussing official 
actions recurring within a framework of pre-existing, mutually 
understood rules: “Such formality . . . serves to minimize 


24. Alvin W. Gouldner, “On Weber’s Analysis of Bureaucratic 
Rules” in Merton, Gray, Hockey, and Selvin (eds.), Reader in Bu- 
reaucracy, The Free Press, Glencoe, IIl., p. 49. 


friction by largely restricting (official) contact to modes 
which are previously defined by the rules of the organiza- 
tion.”’25 

So, in addition to efficiency gains like uniformity and pre- 
dictability of results, depersonalizing and routinizing work- 
procedures and decision-making has the function of “reducing 
frictions.”” One of the important interpersonal frictions so 
reduced stems from the imbalance in power between people 
at different levels in the hierarchy. This is particularly acute 
in a society like our own, which strongly holds egalitarian 
values. If even minor and recurrent organizational decisions 
were made on the basis of direct order-giving by superiors, 
the morale of subordinates would be adversely affected, or 
they would openly rebel. By codifying most of the ordinary 
decisions into commonly understood rules, superior-subordi- 
nate relations are freed from this strain. The superior is 
relieved of the necessity for constant, exasperating “close 
supervision,”2© and can reserve his personal intervention for 
important new or exceptional cases. 

The idea of distinguishing “situational interactions” from 
“originations” and “responses” has analogous application at 
the level of microanalysis. If all of the many interpersonal 
contacts which occur routinely along the flow of work are 
considered as originated by the man up the line, the responder 
is likely to feel intolerably subordinated. (Of course, one 
might say that this type of origination is not the same kind of 
origination as an order and that people “make allowances.” 
To agree with this conclusion is to posit the necessity for 
making operational distinctions between types of interaction 
on some basis other than the content of the interaction. ) 

We can argue that interactions which are “situational” 
differ from those originated by an individual in the same way 
that decisions made “by the rules” differ from decisions 
initiated by a superior. Situational interactions function, then, 
to protect subordinates from reactions of intolerably close 
supervision. In addition, they may protect higher status indi- 
viduals from the anomaly of “responding” constantly to those 
of lower status, as we saw in the glass factory case. 

Another area which “interactionists” could explore further 
by using the situational concept is that of intrinsic work satis- 
factions. Much of the work of “human relations” researchers 
on job satisfaction has dealt with factors like payment, super- 
vision, rest pauses, etc., external to the job itself.27 Baldamus, 
using the “method of introspection” has described a source of 
job satisfaction which he calls “process traction.” 


Process traction is experienced in operations where the 
tempo and nature of the motions are determined by the 
chemical or physical nature of the product .. . there is a 


25. Robert K. Merton, “Bureaucratic Structure and Personality,” 
Social Forces, XVII (1940), 560. 


26. See also the work of social psychologists on “leadership” which 
has proliferated in recent years; for example, Leadership Patterns 
and Social Effectiveness, Foundation for Research on Human Be- 
havior, Ann Arbor, 1954. 


27. Notable exceptions to this generalization are found in the work 
of Charles Walker in the United States, Georges Friedman in 
France, and W. Baldamus in England. 


——————____ 
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distinctly pleasant sensation in being guided, or pulled 
along by the process in completing a work cycle.?8 


As a case in point, he mentions glass blowing. 

It should be possible to specify more objectively the condi- 
tions which give rise to such reportedly pleasurable experi- 
ences, in terms of behaviors associated with them. In “inter- 
action language,” certain patterns of interaction can be 
measured for team jobs, using reported satisfaction as the 
dependent variable. We have some inconclusive evidence that 
work groups tend to be in equilibrium to the extent that work- 
flow interactions are preponderantly situational.2? 


Summary and Conclusion 


This paper begins by discussing problems of observation of 
work teams in a “hand shop” type of glass factory. The diffi- 
culty of categorizing interpersonal contacts using “traditional” 
origination-response dichotomy is described. This difficulty 


28. W. Baldamus, Incentives and Work Analysis, University of 
Birmingham Studies in Economics and Society, Monograph 1A, 
p. 46. 


29. Baldamus applies the “traction” idea only with individual 
workers but one wonders if something analogous does not occur 
in a group context. Perhaps, in fact, Ruesch, talking about his mem- 
bers of “a football team or a symphony orchestra” is describing 
more than communication (“the isolated pieces of information fall 
into place”). He may be dealing with an important element in job 
satisfaction much as Baldamus does. 


The question arises: Is this group process (whether described 
in terms of communication or interaction concepts) one where a 
strong stabilizing force is in effect? I.e., can one hypothesize that 
situation interactions (originally “dictated” by outside requirements) 
also become more stable and more apt to recur, because they imple- 
ment a consensus already reached? In contrast, verbal communica- 
tion is always an attempt to establish consensus of some kind, even 
where orders or directions are given. So, to the extent that the 
process around which the work team is organized takes place and 
is meaningful to the team members, situational interactions may be 
pleasant because they represent a kind of secondary goal attain- 
ment, smoothly and without interruptions. Within broad limits, the 
feeling of contribution to an intrinsically desirable end, e.g., speci- 
fically, making a widget or, generally, doing one’s job properly, may 
be at least partly independent of “social” relationships between 
interactors, 


arose from an inability to determine who begins certain inter- 
action events when the cooperative activity is manual, routine, 
unaccompanied by observable symbolic communication, and 
practically simultaneous on the part of two participants. 

As a result of this experience, the writer postulates the 
value of using a third category of interpersonal events, which 
he labels situational. Situational events are described as those 
in which, at some point in a familiar and habitual work cycle, 


joint activity is undertaken by men who interact in response 
to cues implicit in the situation. 


The writer speculates as follows: 


A) Situational interactions are not unique to this re- 
search context but probably account for a large 
percentage of interactions in all social systems with 
patterned ways of cooperatively handling “concrete” 
activities. 

B) Distinguishing between situational and other inter- 
actions is a necessary prelude to understanding 
residual but important interactions not involving 
“communication” (as usually understood). 

C) It may also help to avoid contaminating the analysis 
of communication patterns which may otherwise 
include interactions “mistakenly” characterized as 
originations or responses. 


By subjecting interaction data obtained in this study to 
statistical tests, we have observed that differences emerge be- 
tween “situational” and other interactions. Some differences, 
but not all, are significant at the five percent level. This 
bolsters the writer’s conviction that dichotomizing all inter- 
actions into origination and response pigeonholes, neglects a 
variable important to understanding some interpersonal be- 
havior in organizations. 

In this article, the writer has suggested and has tried to 
demonstrate the utility of a “new” category of interactions. If 
further discussion and application of the concept indicates its 
general utility in understanding organizational behavior, some 
reformulation of interaction theory should be made in order 
to accommodate the idea of “situational” contact between 
persons, 
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News and Notes 


Report from Washington: 
National Defense Education Act of 1958: Title V1 


Title VI, “Modern Foreign Language Development,” 
authorizes Federal contracts “with institutions of higher 
education for the establishment and operation ... of centers 
for the teaching of any modern foreign language with respect 
to which the Commissioner (of education) determines: 1) 
that individuals trained in such language are needed by the 
Federal Government or by business, industry, or education 
in the United States, and 2) that adequate instruction in such 
language is not readily available in the United States. Any 
such contract may provide for instruction not only in such 
modern foreign language but also in other fields needed to 
provide a full understanding of the areas, regions, or coun- 
tries in which such language is commonly used, to the extent 
adequate instruction in such fields is not readily available, 
including . . . history, political science, linguistics, economics, 
sociology, geography, and anthropology.” 

A contract may cover up to 50 percent of the cost of estab- 
lishing and operating a center, including cost of grants to 
staff for travel in foreign areas with which it is or will be 
concerned and travel of foreign scholars to and from such 
centers in order to teach. 

Stipends may be paid to students in advanced training (at 
short-term or regular sessions of an institution of higher 
education) in any language and other fields meeting above 
qualifications, upon assurance that the recipients will be avail- 
able to teach a modern foreign language or for other public 
service, as permitted by the Commissioner. A stipend will 
include allowance for dependents and for travel to and from 
place of residence. 

The Commissioner may contract with individuals or insti- 
tutions for “studies and surveys to determine the need for 
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increased or improved instruction in modern foreign languages 
and other fields needed to provide a full understanding of 
the areas, regions, or countries” etc., ‘‘to conduct research on 
more effective methods of teaching such languages and in 
such other fields, and to develop specialized materials . . ., of 
in training teachers of such languages or in such fields.” 

The program will extend to June 30, 1962. 

The priority list of languages and areas is expected to be 
ready in February, so that the Office of Education can begin 
making contracts in late February or in March. Languages 
expected to be included are those not taught in most colleges 
and universities. 

To learn administrative details, write for brochure, “The 
National Defense Language Development Program,” to; 
Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. An application form for 
use by institutions will be available later. 

—Marcaret Lantis 


Twelfth Annual Meeting of WFMH, 1959 


The twelfth annual meeting of the World Federation for 
Mental Health will take place in Barcelona, Spain, by kind 
invitation of the Liga Espattiola de Higiene Mental, from 
August 30 to September 5, inclusive, 1959. The general theme 
will be, “Planning for Mental Health.” 

Inquiries should be addressed to the Secretary-General, 
World Federation for Mental Health, 19 Manchester Street, 
London W. 1, England. 


Conference on Mental Retardation 

Announcement is made of the first international medical 
conference on Mental Retardation, to be held at the Eastland 
Hotel, Portland, Maine, July 27-31, 1959. 


Corrections to Human Organization 


Volume 17, No. 2 


In the article by Simon D. Messing, page 33, column 1, 
line 6 of the quotation from Coon was omitted. After “prayer 

.’ should be inserted: “Today people all over the world 
tend to wear similar clothing, .. .” 

In the rejoinder by Howard S. Becker and Blanche Geer, 
page 40, column 1, line 7, there is another omission. The 
sentence should read: “But we would like to distinguish 
between inferences about things which can only be known by 
inference and inferences about things which could be dis- 
covered by observation.” 
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